


Arlington, Massachusetts 


~ Woman's Voice 


ave just come home from Sunday School; I 
ed my silk-worms, attended to some other 
ic duties, and now I want to say a few 

to the mothers. 

a teacher in the Sunday School, where I 
y six children when they are well, and 
are usually blest with good health, for 

I feel grateful; but sometimes when they 
it very well through the week they seem to 
tter for Sunday. I think mothers do not 
he interest in this great privilege they 
they might do many more things than they 
help in the good work. Mothers have a 
mportant mission to fill in this genera- 






















'children, even here in Zion, are growing 
thout a knowledge of the Gospel in a great 
@; and parents are to blame in many in- 
We must teach our children the word of 
d, and practice it ourselves, or we shall 
id accountable at the last day. I am inter- 
in the things of the kingdom of God, and I 
ike to see every one working faithfully 
leir best ability. 
can we sit down with our hands folded and 
is well, and think we are going to be 
n the Celestial kingdom? The Lord says-- 
@me with all thy might, mind and strength, 
Wray without ceasing." 
Wthink woman has so much to do and to learn 
she has no time to spend on trifles; but as 
jjaid mother to be up and doing. We must 
“j)What we came here for; assuredly it was 
laste time in vanity and folly. We must 
ff the things of God and practice true 
liples. If woman is to be a companion, a 
lor to man, and he attains to thrones, 
Palities and powers, the wife to be his 
Wand stand by his side, what a vast work 
Wefore her to perform; it is said one is 
thout the other in the Lord. 
ters, we must train our children in the 
Way, that they may be an honor to us; let 
Wisdom and get understanding, that we may 
ir children in the ways of the Lord. I 
t is the mother that makes the man; then 
it the responsibility of mothers, to in- 
0 the minds of their children truth, hon- 
d virtue. I believe there are many noble 





































a common saying, women talk too much; 
that they do about that which is of 
importance, but upon subjects which 
well understood by women possessina 
Ntelligence, there are a vast majority 
converse at all; to them it is all 
nonsense and unwomanly. They prefer 
husband, father or brother, to think. 
ind speak for them; to attend to them, 
rt them and to defend them. It is to 
nis class of women upon such essential 
hat it becomes more than ever neces- 
peak, and write, and harangue. The 
Oak theory, that has been so romanti- 
tten about by a certain class of au- 
1 answer perhaps in exceptional cases, 
t will apply to the world of mankind 
ind in general, those who are obser- 
Odern society can easily perceive. 
$ wonderfully enlightened nineteenth 
len there is so much questioning of 
equality and supremacy, and inferi- 
Superiority, and submission and place 
ig, and influence and individuality, 
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spirits ruined through the weakness and indul- 


gence of parents. They smile and flatter the 


child in doing wrong when it is little, because 


it is too young to correct, and when it grows 
bigger it is too large and old and knows more 


than its parents; then comes the fruits of what 


they have sown. Let every one learn not to 
smile or encourage wrong even in a child. 


Woman's Exponent 
5 June 1876 


Women Talkers and Women Writers 


it is but natural to express some interest on 
the subjects which bring to their aid such a 
variety of adjectives to qualify and determine 
their general and relative interest. 

It is a well-authenticated fact and palpable 
to all the world, that there are thousands of 





women, who have no such substantial support to 
cling to, as an oak in the form of a husband, 
father or brother, and of those who have, 
there are many who suffer more than those who 
have not, from intemperance and other causes. 
Consequently it follows that as vines they 









95 cents 


Work and Wait 


The eyes of the world are upon Utah in the 
present state of affairs, and the greatest and 
noblest wonen are watching and anxious to know 
how the tide will turn. 

If Utah comes into the union with equal suf- 
frage upon her banner, what rejoicing there will 
be among the women who are laboring early and 
late unceasingly for the promotion of the cause, 
and the freedom of every woman from political 
bondage. é 

Woman herself must not cease her efforts in 
her own behalf, or in behalf of her sex; be- 
cause it must be apparent to all, that although 
women may be intellectually bright, vigorous and 
active, yet they lack the training and disci- 
pline men get from association, political and 
otherwise, which brings them in contact with 
each other, and the public at large. Women have 
occupied a much narrower sphere heretofore, and 
necessarily their views and opinions on such 
questions of state, with its relative depart- 
ments, political economics and matters of seri- 
ous importance will require time to mature. 

And the real method of arriving at excellence 
in any of these, will be by practice. Until 
women are admitted to participation in affairs 
of city, county and state, they never will 
utilize the knowledge of political science 
they may get by careful study and investiga- 
tion. By attending primary meetings, conven- 
tions and such like public gatherings, they 
will come by degrees to comprehend the respon- 
sibility and advantages of the ballot and to 
appreciate the opportunities it gives where 
judiciously exercised to make better conditions 
for humanity, and especially to make better 
protection for dependent women and children; 
not only individually but in all public places, 
and institutions, whether educational, indus- 
trial or reformatory. 

Not that we think the millenium will have 
come, when women have equal suffrage, but it 
will be the dawning of a brighter period for 
the whole world of mankind; already the leaven 
has begun to work in Utah and women feel the 
stirring of new ideas, a desire to look deeper 
into the science of government, and to-examine 
the history of other countries and compare 
notes. 

Woman's Exponent 
1 September 1895 - 






would trail upon the earth, and very naturally 
be trod upon, just as thousands of women are, 


-wno have been taught and encouraged in depen-+ 


dence instead of independence. 

Circumstances and training, it is said, form 
the individual; certainly they tend to streng- 
then and develop important characteristics. 
Custom, the irrepressible tyrant, has in the 
past constrained parents to train their boys 
for the battle of life, the girls to look for- 
ward to marriage as the one great aim of their 
existence. Now custom, alias fashion, argues 
men cannot afford wives; they are too expensive 
a luxury. Then women must necessarily look 
around for some avenue of support, some prac- 
tical, paying kind of labor. These matters re- 
quire serious thought, require words, require 
actions, which will determine some positive 
demonstration of the subject in question. 

Women cannot talk too much about these 
matters, if they do so understandingly they 
will assist in enlightening themselves and 
others. 

Woman's Exponent 
15 August 1876 





Excerpts from the Honors Lecture given before 
Ricks College Faculty 19 March 1976. 


A few weeks ago I saw a program on an educa- 
tional TV series called “Nova.” This program 
was entitled “Why Do Birds Sing?" I was intro- 
duced into a kind of Garden of Eden, and every- 
where were the songs of birds--an ecstasy of 
melody piled on melody. Species of birds of 
every color-and variety were melodists in their 
own dialect in their particular guarded area, 
each singing his own song of life and joy. The 
narrator, a famous ornithologist, whose special 
study was to try to learn what makes birds sing, 
talked about the results of his study, He took 
many nestlings of the same species, just emerg- 
ing from their shells, and put each of them in an 
isolated chamber which was perfectly sound- 
proofed. To some chambers he piped a recording 
of the song of the parent or adult bird of that 
species, varying, however, the period of time 
it was introduced. Some nestlings heard the 
song for a brief period at two weeks of age; 
others when four weeks of age; still others were 
six weeks of age before they heard the adult 
song; and some heard the adult song much later 
than that. Then there were the nestlings that 
grew in absolute silence except for that sound 
which each made in his own isolation. Of this 
last group, each nestling did finally sing the 
song of inis species, but it was a dull, flat- 
tened version, without sparkle, embellishment 
or joy. A later reunion with the adult family 
of his species did not change his song--it ever 
remained a kind of dull, mediocre song of life. 

On the other hand, experimentation with the 
first-mentioned group who were introduced to 
the adult song at different periods of their 
isolation revealed that there was a critical 
time in the life of each nestling when he must 
hear the song of his parent species, and that 
time occurred when it was between six and seven 
weeks of age. If the nestling did not hear the 
adult song at that critical age, he never learn- 
ed to imitate the high and low tessituras and 
joyful embellishments of the parent birds. 

This same scientist proposed a theory that each 
nestling is born with a kind of special plate 
upon which is faintly programmed a pattern of 
the song of his species. If the nestling comes 
meaningfully in contact with the song of his 
parent species at the critical time, the melody 
pattern deepens and develops; but if this is 
not the case, the pattern forever remains dull 
and lifeless. 

I hope by this analogy that you are hearing 
that education must begin at infancy. We must 
train the many “parents-to-be" who fill our 
classrooms to sing songs of righteousness, beau 
ty, imagination, sensitivity to their nestlings 
in that critical age. How can we use our gifts 
to guarantee "families-to-be" and assure them 
joy in this life and throughout eternity? How 
can we help these parents of "“families-to-be" 
educate their children who will be the servants 
called to prune the Lord's vineyard for the 
last time before the end comes? The key is in 
the home. Children are educated in the home, 
not in the schools. Schools can only reinforce 
the education of the home, and if the philoso- 
phies of the school are antagonistic to princi- 
ples and standards given us by the Lord, then 
the teachings and training in the home have to 
be that much stronger and more appealing. 
Training must start from infancy. A parent 
must have first-hand experience before he can 
succeed in training his child. Our young peo- 
ple must learn that teaching isn't telling; it 
is sharing and experiencing together the good 
things that we have learned and are now learn- 
ing. If we can help children start life with 
noble feelings, noble deeds, they will become 
noble human beings--true servants in the Lord's 
vineyard. Galileo said, "You cannot teach a 
man anything; you can only help him find it 
within himself." Socrates said, "Learning is 
remembering." Our beautiful children come to 
us fresh from God, sensitive to His teachings 
and all good things. Parents are to help each 
child remember and find within himself the pow- 
er and beauty he once knew--to help him remem- 
ber. 

I was introduced to the exciting world of 
botany when I was a student at Utah State Uni- 
versity. Those were depression years, and in 
order to go to school I held several jobs. One 
was secretary to three men: a bio-chemist, a 
plant pathologist and a botanist. I took class- 
es in these areas to help me function better as 
a secretary. My duties were varied in the de- 
partment, from washing petri dishes and test 
tubes to typing long government reports. But 
as weeks went by, I found myself more and more 
intrigued by my work in the herbarium where I 
typed labels and mounted many and varied dried 
species of plants. My botany professor, Dr. 
Bassett Maguire, noted my fascination, and 


invited me to teach a botany lab. Before long I 
found myself taking groups of students around 
the campus, listening to their identification 
of living plant specimens, and observing and 
directing lab procedures and techniques. How 

I labored with the Latin genus and species 
names, memorizing and re-memorizing classifi- 
cation and structure. 

It was near Christmas of my junior year that 
Dr. Maguire invited me to go with him and his 
family the next summer on a botanical expedi- 
tion into southeast Utah. I was elated with 
the opportunity, and preparation for the experi- 
ence began at once. In my striving to become a 
good botanist on this expedition, I soon learn- 
ed that I had to know more than classification 
and structure of plant species--I also had to 
learn something about geography, geology, and 
meteorology. These exciting new worlds began 
to come into relationship with botany, and I 
was challenged to learn to speak their languages 
also. 

We finally arrived in southern Utah in a 
Model-A Ford, the back seat of which was piled 
almost to the ceiling with camping equipment 
and botanical supplies. There was just room 
for me and the two Maguire children to lie on 
top of it all. We went first to Bluff, Utah, 
near the chasm of the Colorado, Zane Grey's 
country, and later we pushed into the San Juan 
Mountains which towered high above this color- 
ful monumental valley. Every morning we would 
strap a vasculum on each of our backs, filled 
with wet newspapers that would later be care- 
fully wrapped around plant specimens to keep 
them fresh and pliable for shaping in the dry- 
ing process. We were camped 300 feet below the 
mesa on a wide valley floor, which had been cut 
and shaped by centuries of flash floods. We 
explored at many levels and found in some 
places lush tropical species of plants nurtured 
by the seepage from above. We found ancient 
cliff dwellings and exciting remains of a by- 
gone age. We found tiny, stubborn, leathery 
plants defying the heat of desert sand and sun. 
And later at ten to thirteen thousand feet ele- 
vation, above the timberline in the San Juan 
Mountains, we found the most delicate of species 
clinging to life under the protection of pro- 
truding shale rock. What an infinite variety 
there is in the flora world, and how greatly 
are they affected by their environment. 

Talk on our hikes led to the possibility of 
my becoming a botanist and working in the her- 
barium at Cornell University--Dr. Maguire's 
school to which he would return after his work 
was completed in Utah. It was a great vision 
of becoming, and I struggled to learn the song 
of botany. It was a new song for me, unnatural 
to all I had learned in the past. 1 soon found 
what a novice I was as I observed the Maguire 
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children, ages five and six. They were the 
best collectors and scientists in the group, 
easily and naturally using the language of bo 
any and entomology as they collected their 
plants and insects. I can still hear young 
Bassett saying to his little sister upon dis-| 
covery of an interesting moth: "Gracie, hurr, 
and get the cyanide bottle--I've got a noctut 
here." 

I found, too, that these children were als} 
learning to sing naturally the songs of other/ 
worlds as we came out of the vast darkness of 
night into the warm circle of campfire light. 
The children were supposed to be asleep in 
their sleeping bags, but the eyes in their 
propped-up heads shone brightly, reflecting t 
joy of other worlds that emerged through the }) 
conversation--the songs of their parents. My 
eyes shone too, for these were also my Songs-}) 
taught me from childhood. Dr. Maguire's ee 
had been a concert pianist, and he had as a 
youth traveled much with her throughout the }) 
world. He was speaking the language of musi«: 
using the familiar names of Chopin, Beethove 
and Bach; and he was coloring that language 
with intimate experiences in areas sacred to 
music and musicians. He sang the songs of all 
and in our imaginations we went with him inti 
many galleries viewing the great masterpiec 
And he sang the songs of literature. Even 
though one of my majors was English Literatu 
and I had been thirstily reading since child} 
haod, often averaging a book a day, our conv 
sation led to authors and books I never drea 
existed--great French and German writers who 
language was also his. What songs his child 
were learning to sing! By day, I struggled 
with the new world of botany and its relatio} 
ships, but by night I revelled in the world [fy 
humanities which this great professor, a boty 
nist, expanded for me. 

When we returned to Logan and I immersed 
self again in the language of my youth, taugpa 
to me at my mother's knee and carefully nurt| 
ed throughout my life--the language of music) 

I knew I could never be a great botanist. 1)j, 
had to sing the song of my childhood. It wa) 
a part of my heart, my bone and sinew. It wii 
a natural, familiar song, and I wanted now thy 
sing it joyfully for all to hear. But I sha) 
always rejoice in my experiences in the worl}yy» 
of botany, for it has woven itself into the |) ) 
fabric of my familiar world, coloring and mé/f,. 
nifying it; and I hunger to explore other |; 
worlds, for I know all can find lodgement i 

my familiar world--the world of music and 
humanities. 

As teachers, we must involve ourselves, ||: 
students, and the "children-to-be"*in a cre}, 
process that will glorify our existence, pl]... 
faith and courage in our hearts, and vision}, 
hope in eternal life. We must create our o 
songs with work, sacrifice, discipline and, 
finally, joyous fullfillment. We must stri 
with all our might to preserve the rock of 
home and family, and in this setting guaran 
that the children-to-be will forever be tau}), 
to sing and create songs of significance, 1 
teousness and joy. These children must be 
to telescope their lives into the good thir 
of the past, find security and thankfulne: 
the good things of the present, and create 
sing the great and joyous songs of the futilj, 

As the song of birds, these songs are wip 
each child, just waiting for parents to gi 
them life and meaning. If training and sh 
of good gifts start at infancy, and if the 
children-to-be can be kept singing songs 0 
thankfulness and fulfillment, what giants 
come forth in every area. We need not wo 
about who will be the leaders and creators 
the future--they will be. The songs of th 
children-to-be will. be glorious indeed, fo 
they will reflect the significant wholenes},, °\' 
life, and they will be natural, familiar sj, ; 
learned at their mother's and father's kn 
and rooted deeply in each heart, mind, bo 
and sinew. Who can dream the heights tha 
be built on such a foundation! 

Now you have heard my song! 

Singing I witl have to die, h 
Singing they will have to bury me, 
And singing I will have to arrive 

at the feet of the Eternal Fai 
From the womb of my mother 4 
I came to this world to sing.* 

May we all join our songs together andj, 
come a mighty chorus in the great service)’ 
are destined to perform as the Lord prun 
vineyard for the last time, I pray, in th 
of Jesus Christ, Amen. j j 


Ruth H, Barrus 
Sugar City, Idaho 
hes t 4 
*By José Hernandez, Argentine poet; . | 
Translated by Brother Brian Stanton. .. _ 
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Unveiling 


Some months ago we received a letter 
which is representative, if perhaps more 
F imaginative, of the many inquiries we re- 
ceive about the behind-the-scenes opera- 
tional aspects of Exponent II. We tend 
: to chuckle over the references directed 

to "those Exponent women," Since we per- 
ceive of ourselves as quite ordinary. 
With this issue, however, we thought that 


perhaps it was time to let our readers in 


on the secret. We do indeed come in all 

: "shapes and sizes," as one staff member 

: points out--whicn you now will be able 

:, to see for yourselves. We hope that the 

7 brief description by a staff member and 
the two pages of photographic essay which 
follow will satisfy the curiousity of all 
our readers who wonder, to quote a Sesame 
Street song, "How does it get from here 
to. there?" 

NTD 





An Exponent night at our house means that 
the paper is being pasted up in the attic, the 
mailing is being done in the kitchen and dining 
room, or that the discussion group is meeting 
in the library. Simultaneously, there might 
be a branch presidency meeting going on in the 
dining room, or a gathering of our children 
and away-from-home nieces and nephews doing a 


: 
7 
: 
: Irving Street 


‘wash between dinner and dishes in the kitchen, re- 


‘laxing for a moment from the institutional care 
a the Harvard Houses. 
Ringing the bell may result in a greeting 
from one of the family--or participant of any 
of the above--and the barking of Muffin, our 
Fenthusiastic, if not neurotic, golden retriever. 
7 On the long climb to the attic, you may 
“bump into Chad, the graduate student who 
lives in the third floor room which over- 
looks the street. Chad came to stay for one 
summer eight: years ago; and, even though he 
Yeaves for short periods of time, like many 
Bostonians=at-heart,.he-always returns. Like 
Chad, other students have come and gone. 
E If you make a wrong turn on the third 
“floor, you might end up in my sister's apart- 
“ment--an island of calm amid the turmoil of 
our family and projects. 
; As you pass the door at the foot of the 
narrow attic stairway, you may hear the strains 
of Brahms which seem to float on fumes of oil 
paint and turpentine, reminding you of the 
presence of the fiddling artist who tucks 
himself away daily for his artistic pursuits. 
When you finally arrive in the attic, you 
‘are confronted with suitcases, boxes, old furn- 
iture, clothes racks, and a variety of weight- 
lifting apparatus, essential to the well-being 
of a sixteen year old boy. In the middle of 
the room is a ping pong table which is covered 
not with nets and paddles, but with light- 
boards, lamps, typewritten sheets, graph paper, 
Scotch tape dispensers, scissors, exacto knives, 
blue pencils, liquid paper, and a hodge podge 
of artwork and paper strewn all over it--and 
the floor. Back issues of Hxponent II line one 
"wall and there, bending over lightboards or 
pounding a typewriter will be Bonnie or Nancy 
along with whoever else could make it that 
night. The hazards of arriving are really 
enough for one night, but you must be prepared 
for cold hands from the unheated room and eye 
Strain due to the two single, stark bulbs which 
ang from the ceiling before the evening is before 
Reflecting on all that goes on in the house 
Makes me smile when I think of our initial con- 
cern about buying 95 Irving Street. It didn't 
eem to make any sense for a family of five to 
move into a house that had thirteen rooms, in- 
Cluding a front hall and pantry that were larg- 
r than the bedrooms of the houses we had lived 
n up to that time. Not only was the space im- 
josing, but the house itself had a very special 
jistory in the life of Harvard and the Cambridge 
community. It was the home that William James 
built for his family, where three generations 
Of James had lived. It had been a gathering 
Place for scholars and artists. Concerts, 
Yeadings and discussions took place regularly 
here. Professor James kept his door open to 
tudents and colleagues, and 95 Irving Street 
ecame an important part of their academic life. 
There is no doubt that in the bustle of 
tudents, itinerant violinist/painter, and Ex- 
Ponent II, the home has sustained some of its 
Jamesian quality--less sophisticated, perhaps, 
and “western American" oriented, rather than 
continental in accent. However, being able to 
provide a base for such projects’ as Exponent IT 
jas continued on the Jamesian tradition of 
commitment to a larger family. 
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Front row (left to right): Janna liaynie, Jeanne Veeker, Robin Hammond, Saundra Buys, Carrel 
Sheldon, Bonnie Horne, irisn Butler, Waney Dredge, Judi Dushku. 


Back row (left to rignt): 


Linda Hoffman Kimball, Wendy Whitman, Sharon itiller, Janice MeKinnon, 


Susan Porter, Gretne Peterson, Henee Tietjen, Diane MeKinney, Helen Claire Sievers, Kathleen Watt. 


From Our House To Your House 


Dear kxponent IT: 


I have a foggy idea of your procedures. I 
imagine P.O. Box 37 to be in a cozy, small-town 
post.office. A woman in a tweed suit, brown 
hatr and glasses picks up the matl, takes her 
seat in a near-by office, and weeds the mail 
efftctently, lips pursed, forehead taut in 
concentration. Subscription renevals get put 
in a “safe place" and the manuscripts are 
taken to another sister's home. ‘The second 
stster nas a large family, a large desk, and 
@ large oacklog of mail. very so often a 
group of you takes time off from your wonder- 
fully tight, improve-each-shining-moment 
schedules and sorts through sections of back- 
log, snuffling it into boxes which are designat- 
ed as "definitely unaeceptavle" and "usable." 
What survives tnis sifting is pieced together 
into a paper that gets things put in and otier 
things taken out at the very last minutes, and 
ts very well proofread. when time has run out, 
tt's printed in a home-made Hogarth Press the II 
and mailed by the first, extremely efficient 
sister with the brown hair and glasses. 


Maureen Leavitt 
San Jose, California 


Dear Maureen: 


What interesting images you have of those of 
us who work on #xponent II. We were delighted 
with your letter, and couldn't help thinking-- 
"How near and yet so far!" For instance, I-- 
the mail collector--do have brown hair and 
usually wear my glasses when going through £x- 
ponent mail, but I don’t own a tweed suit. 

P.0. Box 37 is located in Arlington, a suburb 
of Boston with a population of over 50,000, 
which is crowded into 5'3 square miles. There 

I go every second or third day to try to grab 
the mail from the box before my three and seven 
year olds push it through to the wrong side. 

Your view of the "every-so-often" nature of 
our meetings and tight schedules is accurate, 
but "wonderfully tight" should probably read.\ _ 
“chaotically tight." Several on the staff are 
single; several work part or full time, usually 
putting husbands through school; some are stu- 
dents themselves; others are mothers of young 
and still growing families (we almost always 
have at least one nursing baby at meetings); 
still others have teenagers, who are occasion- 
ally comandeered to carry typewriters to the 
fourth floor garret where we've set up shop, 
sort newspapers into zip code order, or stick 
on labels. Husbands, too, often lend more than 
moral support and babysitting aid--we are for- 
tunate to be married to computer experts, ac- 
countants, lawyers, carpenters who construct 
lightboards, not to mention those who offer 
critical views on articles. We do, however, 
think of ourselves as almost self-sufficient, 
and are lucky to have within our group those 
with artistic eyes; those who are=-by now--ex- 
perienced lay-out experts; who proofread me- 
ticulously; who have learned keypunching;. who 
have devised well-ordered bookkeepping systenis’; 
who can write and edit; who are. photographers’; 
and especially those who are organizers. (or 


we wouldn't have begun in the first place). 

I know you'd like us--or at least some of 
us--since we come in all shapes, sizes, ages, 
personalities, interests, levels of education 
and lifestyle. Our common bond is our commit- 
ment to the Church and our commitment to women 
in the Church. We aim to portray this commit- 
ment in &xponent II, amid the depiction of the 
varying experiences and viewpoints of Mormon 
women. 

But back to my Haponent vignette: After 
having devoured the manuscripts, I clip stamps 
from envelopes for my eleven and seven year 
olds, who are then content to allow me to spend 
my three hours weekly registering renewals and 
new subscriptions--"lips pursed, forehead taut 
in concentration"--between providing snacks, 
answering questions, wiping bottoms,’ etc. I 
strive for efficiency but each month receive 
notice that I've missed a subscription or re- 
newal somehow--perhaps in the passing on of 
information to the keypunchers. 

I xerox all manuscripts which come in, turn- 
ing them over to the editor and board of read- 
ers. After decisions have been made and edit- 
ing is taken care of, manuscripts are mailed 
down to our South Shore typist. Proofreading 
is. done three times, twice before and once af- 
ter paste-up. Paste-up takes around twenty to 
thirty hours, usually over a three to four day 
period, and involves about eight to ten women. 
By now our paste-up staff could probably quali- 
fy for professional positions in this field. 
Paste-up is done on graph paper with the use 
of lightboards and counters to facilitate lin- 
Ing up. We do have many last-minute problems-- 
usually because a promised manuscript or re- 
write hasn't arrived on time, or because an 
article is either too large or too small to fit 
its allotted space. We are fortunate to know 
artists who can operate on last-minute notice 
when we don't know what the dimensions will be 
until right before paste-up. 

The copy is then taken to a bona-fide print- 
er named Stanley--no home-made Hogarth press-- 
who photographs and runs off, cold press, 

5,000 copies of the paper. Three days after 
it's put into Stanley's hands, our managing 
editor picks up the huge, unwieldy bundles in 
her station wagon and takes them to her home, 
where about ten busy pairs of hands--and mouths-> 
enjoy the comraderie of sticking computerized 
labels onto the crisp, if finger-blackening, 
new papers; sorting addresses into zip-code 
order; bundling them into mysterious groupings 
inexplicable except to the U.S. post office; 
and bagging them into the large mail sacks, 
which will average from 25 to 50 pounds in 
weight. One poor soul drags these offerings 
to the post office the next morning. 

And so, some two weeks later, you receive 
your kxponent in the mail, probably somewhat 
worse for wear thanks to its fourth class 
trip. -If you've moved, you won't receive it 
at all, since fourth class mail isn't forwarded. 

This is, in essence, the story of Lxponent 
II. We do get discouraged by petty details, 
deadlines, and overcommitment to too many 
interests, but reading our mail thanking us 
for fulfilling a need many women in the 
Church seem to feel reaffirms our commitment 
to wxponent Il. 

Heather S. Cannon 
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PUTTING ITALL TOGETHER 


fects 


The window at the very top is ours. Art editor sees to details. 


Isn't 


Midnight on the 4th floor. one at last. 


* 


Count, cut, paste--cout, cut, paste. 


Final proojwng. 


a 


need ged; ee oe Room at the top. 101, 102--Readers keep changing addresses! 
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Winter comes to Irving Street. 


Pages are hung on the walls for appraisal and 
last-minute changes. 





The most exetting moment: back from 
the printer's! 


Did you get that last bateh of typing 
I mailed to you? 





kxperience and a good eye help the Lay out direc- 


Exponent's first home: the Sheldon residence. Get those labels on straight! 
tor do her job. 








August 24: Today was the first day of school 
in our neighborhood. My pre-schoolers were 
still pajamaed while all the neighborhood 
schoolers popped out of their houses with 
crispy new clothes and undented lunch pails. 
Everybody looked washed and fresh and eager. 
As I washed the breakfast dishes, I watched 
the yellow bus roll off to a new year and I 
had a lump inside me. It wasn't in a partic- 
ular place like my heart or my throat, but it 
was a general lump of "left out-ness." 

Why am I not at school too? Oh... that's 
right, I'm a mother of two and one fourth and 
I'm no longer a school music teacher. I'm an 
at-home teacher with unwritten lesson plans. I 
love the September excitement of new pencils 
and new students, but this seems to be a larger 
curriculum. Currently I suppose I am riding 
the “life” bus; I'd better pack a big lunch. 
It's a forever journey. The bus doesn't stop. 
August 30: I love the autwm with orange leaves 
and erisp apples and new starts, Lord. Help me 
extend this satisfaction into our winter. 
September 1: I forgot how early pregnancy 
deals with my body. I'm sick. My body rides 
around and around on a ferris wheel of nausea. 
My mind wants off. I wish I could just: wake up 
in December and it would be over. | 
September 26: Dear Lord, it was time for addi- 
tion. We knew, and so conceived this child. 1 
only vaguely comprehended the physical nine- 
month commitment and sacrifice of my strength. 
Or maybe I forgot since the other two. Please 
give me wisdom tnat I may serve still, while 
creating in my whole another entity. 

September 30: Happy birthday to me: I'm twenty- 
nine; it must be a mistake--the real me is only 


twenty-two. 
And a mother? Horrors . . . no, wonder of 
wonders. Remember me? I'm the one who never 


longed to babysit . . . who never rushed up in 
Church and begged, "Please let me hold your 
baby." Let them hold their own. And now I do. 
I love Erica and Mandy--they must be mine, even 
though they look just like Frank. Am I really 
their mother? Maybe it's just someone in my 
name and clothing. 
October 12: I suddenly realized the magnitude 
of parentnood, Lord. If I am patient and help- 
ful when they are good, that is commendable. 
But if I) turn into a tiger when they are dis- 
obedient and I am exhausted, all the good is 
negated. It frightens. me. Please . . . I can't 
do this alone. 
October 19: After a rousing morning of puzzles 
and Fischer Price people and play dough on my 
shag rug, I am impressed again by my discovery 
that my ambivalent feelings toward motherhood 
are shared by many others. By this ambivalence, 
I mean, we know we should be doing what we are 
doing, but we don't always like it. Marge and 
Dawn both--separately--shared similar feelings 
with me. I don't feel imprisoned often--just 
on those days I am unable to have even thirty 
minutes alone. Actually I feel demeaned when 
I meet other mothers at the playground and we 
chat around the sandbox. I don't want to feel 
demeaned, but I do. That's my ambivalence. I 
feel like a nanny and a non-contributor to my 
society. My light is under a giant bushel. I 
don't want it to go out before our home no long- 
er stocks diapers. We must each solve this with 
our husbands individually, I guess. 
November 2: I am enjoying my new home study 
course in literature. It's hard to sandwich 
chunks of study time between naps and dinner, but 
I somehow hunger for this small achievement. I 
spent my own "giving-music-lessons" dollars for 
this course and I feel independent financially. 
Naps are a bore, but my new cargo demands it. 
Also 9:30 bedtime. Yuk: 
November 5: It's good to stay home out of the 
rain and know the applesauce ts canned for win- 
ter, Lord. iy joys are prevalent here, but will 
You also help me determine my personal equation 
for fulfillment? I know You expect more of me 
than babysitting or Tupperware parties. I want 
to study, to ponder, to create... . as well as 
complete my genealogy and keep the house clean. 
Help me--guide me. 
November 7: Erica, my pigtail girl with her 
curling laugh, understands so many complexities. 
Today I overheard this in our playroom with 
Ronnie, the non-member neighbor boy: 
Ron: My dad that died had green eyes. 
Erica. He's,up with Heavenly Father, isn't he, 
Ronnie? = 
Ron: Nope, Erica, he's in the ground. 
Erica: No, silly, his body is in the ground, 
but his spirit is up with Heavenly Father. 
Ron: Gosh, Erica, how come you know so much? 


LINE UPON LINE 


Erica: 
Ronnie. 
Ron: I thought George Washington was the father 
of our country, though. 
Lord, she's shining already. 
Sharing her with us. 
November 14: I'm supposed to teach them to work, 
Lord, but I can't even get them to set the 
table. I'm sure you never shouted or threaten- 
ed. How much can I raise my votee? How early 
can I expect results? I'm not always sure that 
free agency is the way I would choose. I love 
them always. Lord, but the liking is tedious 
sometimes. I am responsivole for their fattn, 
too. Lord, guide me in verbally sharing my 
testimony. 

November 17: No, I don't need a date with 
Frank. Just a time to talk with him. We don't 
talk at the movies; I hunger for talk with my 
dear husband--current events, his studies, his 
projects. Our daily phone call is now set up 
for that and sometimes evening reading time. 

It makes me real. I hope we can be intellec- 
tually together more when he is out of school. 
Wovember 23: The snow is inminent. The kids 
are inside all day long--summer, where are you? 
I am busy with our book discussion group, and a 
sextet for the Christmas program. Added on is, 
of course, presidency of our youth group and 
choir organist--oh, and organist for Sunday 
School. Sometimes my franticness is ridiculous, 
but some power in me says, "Life, don't pass me 
by:" Why can't I relax and enjoy and be slower? 
December 1: 1 am converted to polygamy. My 
former feelings were antagonistic, but as my 
body enlarges and my energy decreases, I am cer- 
tain it would succeed. Actually, I would choose 
to be the wife who gives music lessons and sings 
with the children and cooks dinner and reads 
bedtime stories. But .. . the other wives 
could help string macaroni beads and finger 
paint and wipe dirty faces. I can't find con- 
tentment by the sandbox or playing Uncle Wig- 
gley . . . yet I know they're necessary. Not 

to be endured, but enjoyed. Something within 

me is restless--on to better things--but are 
they eternally better? I don't know. I would 
be simpler if I felt the way I know I should. 
Guilt feelings are a drag. 

December 12: We carefully planned our Christ- 
mas budget, then spent a whirlwind afternoon 
buying Baby Beans and Tinkertoys and other 
Christmas splurges. A whole package of rings 
‘for Erica and new paints for Mandy. Frank made 
them a red wooden wagon, too. I love being 

irs. Santa. We all made cookies and delivered 
them. The joyous season expands my patience 
quotient. 

December 15: Lord, motherhood is stone grind- 
ing me. I'm not tne rough diamond, but rather 
a small brown kernal of wheat. I am forced to 
share as I'm ground ‘finer by dailiness. Shall 

I ever be smooth and fine enough? 

December 20: Only oatmeali with peanut butter 
and honey will these darlings eat for breakfast. 
Only scrambled eggs--never fried; never tomato 
juice--only orange. Where is my variety of life? 
January 4: The "Long Winter" makes me identify 
strongly with Oscar the Grouch. When the tele- 
vision is off, we are all happier. I'd like to 
start my genealogy, but when is the question. 
Have they shortened the days to twenty-two hours 
and not told me? 

January 15: We are snowed in. Boots, snowsuits, 
mittens--in and out. It is hard to bend with my 
watermelon tummy. The days are an Olympic com- 
petition. Who can get up the earliest? To 
date, I'm winner, but I must rise at 5:45 to 
accomplish this feat. I feel compelled to 
journalize then, and besides, my scriptures are 
meaningful to me only at dawn. They become in- 
comprehensible in the jumble of later. 

The contest continues in the evening, with 
who can stay up the latest. I lose. Frank is 
the "getter upper" in the night with the chil- ~ 
dren. Yes, I count my blessings. 

January 21: I want to be patient, Lord. It's 
really a struggle to roll out cookies with the 
girls and do it their speed, their way. I want 
to grab and shout and do it my way. May I have 
more vision and not worry about cookies and 
clutter and instead see celestiality. 

February 4: 1 was trapped inside a popcorn 
popper today, bombarded by daytime and little 
ones. Mandy didn't like the Relief Society nur- 
sery today. 1 dropped my lesson manual in a 
puddle by the car and tore my cape on the door 
knob and forgot my neighbor Jenny at the Church. 
There were seven phone calls after lunch--next 
time it goes off the hook--and thus no nap. I 
get ragged without the nap, though I resent the 
time it swallows. 


Heavenly Father is everyone's father, 


Thank you for 
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February 15: I made a huge batch of bread 

which leavened us all. The kids have their own 
little pans and they love to spank the bread. 

I am like bread, I think. Punched and kneaded. 
Will I be smooth and shiny and rise to succu- 
lence, or will I crumble and be dry? Love will 
be the oi]. I want to be love. 

February 20: 1 feel compelled with "otherness"-- 
by that I mean other than chores and children. 
Conversations with Frank, extra learning, 


classes and service to those in need. Even a 
chance to get out my guitar and sing. I miss 
performing. 

February 27: My suitcase isn't packed for the 


hospital yet, but I know the end is near as in- 
somnia sets in. I feel like a Sherman tank, al- 
though Frank says I'm beautiful. It takes a 
crane to get me out of the recliner chair. My 
skin is shiny tight on my tummy and we watch 

my clothes jump during Church. 

February 28: lord, my control seems to depend 
on my degree of exhaustion. The test is to be 
calm in spite of fatigue because I can't always 
avoid it. Help me pass this test. Crying seems 
to be a part of my pregnancies. 

March 1: Erica had “rectangles” in her hair 
today. She concoted a hideout today equal in 
space to O'Hare airport, then howled when asked 
to disassemble it at bedtime. She will not 
wear any clothing that does not have a belt or 
fitted waist. Did I ever say life was dull? 
March 4; Life is thick warm homemade bread 
with chunky peanut butter globbed on, then 
drenched with heavenly honey. Mommies get 

the biggest bites. I love these cherubs with 
their hugs and hideouts. 

I have passed 150 pounds. 
soon. The days are numbered. 
March 10: 1 am edified by my husband's priest- 
hood with its blessing power and calm. He is 
the nightly bath-giver amidst the upstairs 
splashing, and I am the dish-doer downstairs, 
though my stomach doesn't let me get close to 
the sink. It's my quiet time, just me and the 
suds. Then I am ready to face them again. I 
love them after their baths--warm, moist and 
cuddly. 

March 12: Rainy days inside remind me of :co- 
habitation with a troop of miniature soldiers.” 
What maneuvers are they secretly planning? 

What new drills will they dream up today? 

March 14: Our bedtime stories are enacted with 
the book propped on my terrific tummy and the 
two girls sharing with me our giant blue pil- 
low. Mandy can't understand why there is no 

lap room any more. This new one drains re- 
sources, pre-birth, but we are getting excited 
to see who else is coming to our house. I have 
my suitcase packed now. I can't even get into 
some of the early maternity clothes. 

March 16: Who an I, Lord? Who am I supposed to 
be? Am TI far afield from the blueprint you had 
for me, or am I near target? 

Maren 17: My daily life is a book. I had en- 
visioned BC (before children) that it would be 

a morocco bound volume--rich, gold-edged; in- 
stead, I am filling a spiral notebook complete 
with torn cover, wrinkled pages and juice spat- 
ters. 
Maren 18: 
more words aloud. 
newal. 


Must go down 


Lord, I need to pray more consctously-- 
I need your strength and re- 


cont. 


Parenthood is for perfecting. 
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LEAVE THE DANCING TO US 


Last summer I made a cross-country trip in 
search of a job as a ballet dancer. I was 
tivated by the desire to make a living doing 
something I love. Francine Figie, a friend 
‘ith similar interests, decided to accompany 
me. We wrote friends and relatives, arranging 
Blaces to stay, and collected information on 
e ballet companies in which we were inter- 
ested. After several months of preparation, 
med with bus passes good for a month of un- 
limited travel and manila folders full of 
(resumes, we were ready to go. 
In order to get a job with a company, you 
must audition by dancing for the company di- 
ctor. If there is no scheduled audition, 
u can call the company and ask for an audi- 
on, and they will generally allow you to take 
their company class. This is a lower pressure 
fituation which gives you the opportunity to 
jisee the company in action. There may be no 
penings, but at least you've been seen. 

Even under the best circumstances, audi- 
tioning is a grueling experience. You must 
onvince potential employers that you are the 
est of his options. A lot of it is experi- 

ice--the more auditions you've been to, the 
ess likely you are to become intimidated by 
the situation. The most important thing is to 
psyche yourself up," and convince yourself 
that you are capable of getting the job. If 
lou have any misgivings whatsoever, they will 
be all too apparent to the director. 

Frannie and I left on our trip as soon as 
we were finished with our commitments in Cam- 
bridge. Our first stop was in Pittsburgh, 
here we auditioned for Pittsburgh Ballet The- 
tre. This is a union company, which means that 
their pay-scale is enough to live on. So even 
hough the city of Pittsburgh is none too 
glamorous, there were about a hundred people 
vying for four places. We were encouraged by 
these unusually good odds. It is not at all 
uncommon for literally hundreds of girls to 
compete for one spot in the corps-de-ballet of 
@ major company. 

We both had had a fair amount of experience 
‘in auditioning, but were still a little ner- 

jivous. We arrived at the studio about forty-five 
jminutes before the audition was scheduled to be- 
n and joined along line of dancers who were 
igning in with the secretary. We submitted 
resumes and received a number to be pinned on 
Our dance clothes so the Director could tell us 
part. In his eyes, that number is the only 
Obvious difference between you and the girl next 
O you. The secretary directed us to the dress- 
hg-room, which was full of girls nervously gig- 
ling with their friends and looking over the 
competition. It is before and after, rather 
han during, an audition that you need someone 
0 accompany you. Without a friend you feel 
almost unbearably self-conscious and lonely. 

After a quick change into practice clothes 
ind ballet slippers, we moved into the studio. 
Everyone tried to look comfortable while they 
jaited for the audition to begin. Some con- 
inued their dressing-room gossip while they 
armed up, a few girls did pirouettes, and one 
oy stretched sensuously for a cameraman record- 
ng the event. The majority, however, stared 
at everyone else. 

Finally, a half hour after the audition was 
0 begin, the Ballet Master, Mr. Jellincinc, 
ntroduced himself and the Director, Mr. Gilpin. 
All the dancers adopted positions of attention 
ind listened carefully while he gave the first 
(ombination--the plies. He didn't demonstrate 
fully, but gestured with his hands and explained 
the step in his foreign accent. The barre ex- 
rcises--a progression of standard movements 
performed with support to limber and stretch 
the body--are done every day, so the warm-up 


ine Upon Line. ..cont. 


larch 20: I'm at the hospital. We met our new- 
est daughter. It was time: I had the windows 
Washed and the house ready for Grandma and I 
‘ould no longer turn over in bed. Our littlest 
ngel arrived in 45 minutes--from start to fin- 
Sh. Good thing we live close to the hospital. 
‘rank was there this time and the Dr. said I was 
ery brave. No yelling anyway. Lots of deep 
breathing. I feel good. Frank says the girls 
keep asking where baby Gary is. Still in heaven, 
guess--but they'll love Cristi. She looks 
ike they did, with a turned up nose and no 
hair. 
arch 22: I sleep a lot and I'm sore, but 
randma's here--oh blessed event. Mostly I'm 
ired, but glad for my mother. I love her to 


sequence was fairly easy to follow. But a few 

idiosyncrasies in the way he put steps together 
made even familiar steps hard to pick up imme- 

diately. 

The barre exercises were finished after a 
half hour, and everyone was dripping with per- 
spiration. I mopped myself off with my towel 
before joining the rest in the center floor. 

Mr. Jellincinc divided us into three groups and 
then demonstrated the adagio, a slow, controlled 
series of steps with leg extensions and slow 
turns. It was a hard combination, and when it 
came to my turn, I’ wobbled a bit more than I 
should have. But everyone else seemed to be 
having trouble too. 

One of the combinations was done only five at 
atime. This meant that they were about to 
eliminate most of us and that this might be our 
last chance to attract attention. It was a 
great’ combination, with a couple of fast turns 
and some quick foot work--the sort of step I am 
best at. We all got to do it twice, and even 
though I did well, I tried not to look too 
pleased with myself. 

When we finished, the Director and Ballet 
Master conferred for a few minutes, talking 
quietly and pointing at various people. -No one 
else spoke, and the nervous energy in the room 
reached a high point. Inside each head ran a 
silent prayer for personal success. 

Finally, Mr. Gilpin stood and thanked every- 
one for their attendance and attention, and read 
off a list of numbers of the people he wanted to 
stay. There were eight numbers in the group, and 
mine was not among them. Myheart beat a little 
harder as I realized I didn't get the audition. 
Frannie was in the lucky group which got to 
stay and work a big longer. While Mr. Jellin- 
cinc eliminated most of the boys, Frannie and 
the others put on pointe shoes. She had an in- 
jury in her big toe-joint, and it hurt her to 
wear pointe shoes. But in spite of it, nothing 
in her dancing betrayed pain. Later she told me 
that it was just like a performance--she couldn't 
feel a thing. 

When they finished, only three of the eight 
were asked to.stay and Frannie was not. They 
would return for a second audition in the after- 
noon, when they would compete once again with 
another group of girls before the Director made 
his decision and offered contracts. We never 
found out who got the jobs. 

One can't get too upset about not getting 
an audition. There are lots of good dancers 
who have to keep trying, too. The situation 
is purely professional, and the rejection is 
not personal. The Director needs a dancer who 
will fit into the already established ensemble. 
He has his preferences in facial features, body 
types and technical skills, and the decision is 
his. In Pittsburgh, the company is almost all 
under 5'2". Mr. Jellincinc told Frannie, who 
is 5'4", that Mr. Gilpin liked her dancing, but 
thought she was too tall: 

Our next audition was in Cleveland. It was 
similar in format to the one in Pittsburgh, but 
they were only looking for a principal dancer. 

A principal is an experienced dancer capable of 
dancing the lead in a full-length ballet such as 
Giselle or Coppelia, and neither Frannie nor I 
was up to the technical standard they required. 

After leaving Cleveland, it took us two and 
a half solid days of bus travel to get to Los 
Angeles. Due to a lack of funds, we decided 
not to eat at the roadside spots and survived 
on a diet of vitamins, apples, tuna fish and 
mashed bread. Even without exercise we lost 
weight. When we got off the bus in Los Angeles, 
we were hardly able to walk, let alone dance. 

We found that it took us about a full day of 
rest and showers and several dance classes to 
restore us to human status. 


take over. We are eating delightfully with 
generous friends and neighbors bringing in hot 
meals and frilly dresses. 

March 25: Night nursing is noxious to a day- 
lighter like me. No danger of insomnia now. 
I'm willing to wake up but can't seem to break 
through consciousness. I can't determine 
which end of the baby goes which way except 
for the sogginess. However, I'm sure this is 
better than heating bottles. 

April 2: Grandma's gone but spring is here. 
Our schedule creakily adjusts. I suddenly 
realize I'm not as mobile as before three 
little ones.. Our triple trio still makes it 
to the library and the store, just not as 
often. 


In Los Angeles, we weren't interested in any 
of the companies, so we just took classes and 
tried to get back into shape. By the time we 
got to San Francisco, we were feeling pretty 
good. Here we took company class with both San 
Francisco Ballet and Pacific Ballet. We danced 
well, and left our resumes, and they said they 
would get in touch with us. Pacific wanted us 
to train with them and San Francisco would have 
liked to see us again. But neither appeared 
ready to hire us, so we continued on up the 
coast. 

In Seattle, they needed dancers for their 
fall season, but the new director hadn't arrived 
yet, so there was no one to audition us. The 
summer guest teacher could pass on our resumes 
and his recommendations, but couldn't offer us 
a contract. 

By this time we had been on the road for 
nearly a month, and were frustrated with our 
nomadic existence. As we returned to Boston, 
we took our time, stopping several places to 
visit friends and family. 

The month seemed like a long time while we 
were on the road, but it now seems more like a 
dream. Memories of novel experiences have a 
way of slinking off into the past. But I 
learned a great deal during that short month, 
and these lessons are still with me. I can 
arrive in a new city, find my way around, ar- 
range an audition, and go through with my plans. 
I feel confident in asking directions and ad- 
vice from total strangers. And, most impor- 
tantly, I know I can do something I decide to 
do without financial support from anyone else-- 
which is an important thing to know. 

I found the entire experience both encourag- 
ing and discouraging. It was nice to find that 
I fitted in well with professional dancers 
across the country. But it was discouraging 
not to get a job, especially since I was will- 
ing to travel across the country on a bus. I 
am not yet ready to give up professional as- 
pirations. I will continue to dance--and try 
again. 

Clarissa Bushman 
Cambridge, Mass. 


April 30: School is out for the year. The 
kids are back with old clothes and dented 

lunch buckets. No more bus to watch as I 

wash the dishes. My school goes on. I like 
summer term. We will blossom outside with 
trikes and training wheels and our stroller. 
May 2: May I have patience in battle, Lord, and 
remember to capttalize on the daily portion of 
my joy. It ts right forme... fornw... 
this life. I gain line upon line, but I am pro- 
gressing toward my potential. Thank thee. 


Susan Arrington Hil] 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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these three pages are the replies whicn we received. 
Conference--one an elected delegate, the other an at-large delegate. 
positions, one in the political arena, the other in the area of higher education and counselling. 
as well as those of the otner readers who have submitted their thoughtful eomments to us on 


of voth of these women, 


A new friend said, “I have lived forty years 
in Utah, and always felt a stranger. I walked 
in at Houston and felt at home." That resonated 
a chord inside me. Houston was a new and won- 
derful experience for me. There I met women 
whose religious convictions, though not mine, 
were very deep, women who really wanted to talk 
about my beliefs, my perceptions, how I arrived 
at the conclusions I was sharing. I talked 
with housewives from Iowa and Texas, PTA presi- 
dents from Washington, D.C., women's club presi- 
dents from Alabama, mothers from New York, and 
women I had never known from Utah. I talked, 
and listened and talked, trying to make up for 
all the years of seldom being heard, of few 
caring what I thought or why, of not feeling 
free to express a reason for a conviction be- 
Sides an authority statement. I didn't meet 
many radicals at Houston. I met an 83-year-old 
grandmother from Rhode Island who believed her 
granddaughter was a smart aleck with no appre- 
ciation for the advantages she has, a 19-year- 
old farm daughter from Iowa who was thoroughly- 
enjoying getting to know us Mormons from Utah, 
an at-large delegate from Utah who counsels her 
son to pray about decisions he has to make, and 
a Mormon, inactive, from Arizona who worried 
about the impact on her bishop son of her say- 
ing that she was a Mormon for the ERA. I talked 
with right-to-lifers, and pro-abortionists; les- 
bians and those terrified to talk with anyone 
wearing an armband. I talked with almost every- 
one but the elected delegates from Utah--they 
didn't really want to talk with anyone so radi- 
cal as myself, my radicalness having been proven 
by being appointed an at-large delegate and by 
wanting to discuss issues with them.* 

I found love, compassion, caring. I did not 
vote the way many at-large delegates did on 
three issues which many women at the conference 
deemed to be critical: ERA, abortion, and sex- 
ual preference. Some of the at-large delegates 
from Utah had every right to be angry that I was 
not voting on the issues some of them have 
spent their life-blood working for. I asked 
one, after a particularly pleasant conversation 
and meal, how she felt about my positions on 
those issues. She said, “Each of us does what 
we have to do, feels as we need to feel, arrives 
at our own conclusions. I respect the process 
by which you have arrived at those positions. 

Do what you need to." The contrast between 
that and the elected delegates saying, "If you 
are not with us you are against us," the day 
before when I tried to initiate some discussion 
between the two delegations still rings in my 
ears. I came away with some conclusions which 
are still tentative, after a month of sorting. 

1. We overestimate the importance of the 
Mormon Church to the nation, to the women's 
movement, to people involved in issues. The 
statement by one elected delegate that the IWY 
Commission paid for Jean Westwood to come to 
Houston just so she could say "I am a Mormon 
for the ERA" is paranoid, and evidence of the 
kind of importance Mormons assumed for them- 
selves. The whole conspiracy theory is based 
upon a belief that the IWY Commission sits/sat 
there trembling at the power of Mormons all 
over the country, and plotting how to undo 
their effects. On the contrary, the placement 
-of the Utah elected delegates near the 


Long Live Exponent II! 


I've had a strange and distant love affair 
with Exponent II. I've criticized it. I've 
passed it along to good friends. I've written 
articles for it (March 1975, June 1975, March 
1977). I've kept my fingers crossed--hoping. 

I knew we, Mormon women, needed an open and 
frank forum and I wondered if Exponent II would 
rise to that awesome responsibility. 

It has. Your fall discussion of IWY was not 
only fair, informative and many-sided, it was 
candid and courageous. 

I know the hours that you give this publica- 
tion are many and unpaid. So speaking from 
the opposite side of the continent, I want you 
to know that the influence and respect of your 
voice are growing. Long live Exponent IT. 


Jerrie W. Hurd 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 


Readers Respond to IW Y 


In our last issue, we invited responses to our presentation of different women's experiences at the IWY conferences. 
We are pleased that among these were articles from two delegates to the Houston IWY 
Both are committed Latter-day Saints; both serve in responsible 


Houston: A Personal. Journey 


microphones, the positive mentions of Utah in the 
opening ceremonies, and the willingness of the 
different chairs to give second chances to Utah 
people even when they violated procedure make 
the conspiracy theory doubtful. When New York 
and California had about 90 delegates each, I 
doubt much time was spent worrying about Utah's 
fourteen. Mormon women can and should speak 
out, but to overestimate the impact, the "fear" 
we generate, and especially, the reasonableness 
of our positions, weakens our potential strength 
in speaking out. 

2. Fear of dialogue, of open discussion, 
keeps Mormon women firmly entrenched in the same 
kind of issue attack.as that used by the Birch- 
ers, Nazis, and Klan members. I learned some 
new things by talking with women who had had 
abortions. I don't feel any differently about 
abortion as a method of contraception, but I 
understand better how to propose policies which 
make it less likely that a woman choose abortion 
over adoption. I learned some things about 
homosexuality which did not change my position 
on the liefstyle, but which help me talk with 
young people struggling with questions, and 
help-me to know we do not have any simple an- 
swers to these questions. No lesbian I talked 
to had any desire to seduce me, or to convince 
me of her lifestyle. They accepted that it is 
a moral choice for me--they placed no pressure 
on me to vote for their civil rights if I felt 
that was a vote against morals and conscience. 
By talking with people, rather than prowling 
the booths to buy incriminating evidence about 
the horrors of lesbianism, ‘by seeing human be- 
ings behind the issues, I came to understand 
that there is much I must do as a Mormon to 
offer hope and comfort to those in the Church 
struggling with the same issues. My beliefs 
were not shaken, my beliefs were not eyen strong-_ 
ly challenged by women with whom I “talked. They” 
had neither ‘desire nor need for me to believe as 
they did in order for their beliefs to be valid. 
We simply shared together the pain of arriving at. 
different conclusions, of beina in different 
places but with the pain of arrival being a com- 
mon’ experience. The kind of isolation many Mor- 
mons practice, of association only with members, 
only with active members, only with active mem- 
bers who are part of a nuclear family, keeps us 
believing the unisex bathroom arguments and keeps 
us afraid of our sisters. 

3. Ends do not justify means, and we must be 
very careful that we examine the means of groups 
we choose to join with as well as the shared 
ends. I cringe that Mormons from Utah were 
proud to be seen at the Pro-family rally, not 
because I am not pro-family, but because we sat 
there waving signs identifying us as being from 
Utah next to signs saying "$5 million from 
J.E.W.S. spells I.W.Y." and "We don't need kikes, 
dikes, and abortion." Can we really afford to 
join with tie Klan in Florida, or with Eagle 
Forum to fight ERA? Whatever you may feel, 
however strongly you feel about ERA, do you 
really want to be connected with all of the 
means used by the other groups? Can a religious 
body, a religious body which emphasizes mission- 
ary work, afford that kind of connection? I 
believe we must all speak out on the positions 
we feel strongly about as effectively as 








What follows on 


We are glad to have the perspectives 
this suvject. 


we know how. Many of us in the Church will be 
taking different positions on an issue-by-issue 
basis. Can the Church afford the labeling, the 
division, the destruction of women in the Church 
judging other women? Can we afford the picture 
of the only violence on the floor at Houston 
coming when one Mormon woman slapped another 
Mormon woman? Can we afford the stream of 
young women coming through my office saying, 
"I can't speak out, my testimony is challenged, 
but I cannot accept the labeling being done 
in my ward, I can't accept the arguments being 
used. I am through with Relief Society, maybe 
I am through with the Church." These are some 
of the best young ones--can we afford to lose 
‘them, because we are afraid to listen, afraid 
not to label, too willing to adopt tactics which 
are inconsistent with Christians and Mormons? 
I believe that righteous ends demand righteous 
means, and I do not believe Christ ever used 
exclusion, judging, anger, irrationality, and 
coercion to obtain His ends. 

There were things that bothered me in Hous- 
ton. I wish the speakers before the large 
group had included more varieties of opinions 
on some critical issues. I wish it had been 
longer. I wish Ann Sauneer had conducted more 
sessions, and that Ester Landa had conducted 
the sessions on ERA, since I think she would 
have been less strident than Krupsak. I wish 
the anguish of the sexual preference vote had 
been shown. I wish I had been better at parti- 
cipating. I am grateful for what I learned 
about conducting meetings, about the political 
Process, about sisters all over the country, 
about being able to be who I am and not be 
suspect. I am grateful for the non-Mormon 
Utah women I got to know, and for the love 
we have built since we returned to. the 
state. I am sorry that the kinds of meetings, 
conducted in the state singe Houston have. been 
so distorted. I am sorry that my Mormon sis- 
ters naven't bothered to ask me about my posi- 
tions, but have cnosen to try to drum me out. 








~I am sorry that so mucn fear is rampant in 


Utah. I think we now have a wonderful oppor-_ 
tunity to establish links with beautiful women 
around the country who snare deep value systems, 
if not our religion; who share beliefs on many 
important issues, if not on all; who are com- 
mitted to methods of reason and compassion; and 
who could open a whole new world of sisterhood 
to us all. I-find my belief in the sisterhood 
we profess to have deeply shaken by my own ex- 
periences since I was appointed an at-large 
delegate. I find my belief in the possibility 
of sisterhood with those not in the Church 
greatly strengthened since my appointment. I 
pray we can bring them together, that we are 
willing to learn from our friends and sisters, 
willing to take truth wherever we may find it. 


Reba L. Keele ~ 
Orem, Utah 


*At-large delegates were appointed by the Na- 
tional Conmittee as a means of “balancing” 
states where it was felt the elected delegates 
were not totally representative of the economic 
and political backgrounds of the women of the 
state. Utah had the most at-large delegates 
because her IWY convention had had the highest 
attendance of any of the state meetings. 


Wanting to Know More 


The IWY articles in the last issue were very 
interesting to me. I am left wanting to know 
more. 1 would like to hear more pros and cons 
on the ERA and other related activities. I 
feel uninformed on these issues and would like 
to base my opinions on more than "I heard... . 
Where can I send for information? I am in- 
stinctively attracted to women like Susan Roy- 
lance, and would like to know more about Women 
for Integrity in the Nation and the possible 
opening of other chapters besides those in 
Washington. 


Jeanette Koka 
Arlington, Va. 


Your letter is being fone? on to Sister - 
Roy lance. --uid. 
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ONENT II 


\fter Houston, What? 


"A New inemy--the Mormon Churen." . . . 
hose aren't prayer meetings they hold on Sun- 
--they're precinct meetings." . . . "Utah 

meeting sertously debated repealing the 
eteenth Amendment giving women the right to 

e." .. . "Utah's state meeting was.the first 
several to be completely dominated by the 
mon Church." . . . “Mormon women at IWY Con- 

erence directed by men using walkte-talkies." 

. "Instructions for women came directly 
mom the Churen's national headquarters in 
git Lake City." 

The IWY National Commission, authorized by 

U.S. Department of State, circulated these 
se, absurd statements to thousands of women 
stending the Houston IWY Conference. The 
rid press also received these quotes in each 
2,000 official convention press packets, and 
epted these unjust characterizations as rep- 
entative of the LDS Church and the Mormon 
en delegates. This publicity marked us as 
tremists who believed that women, inferior 
men, should not be treated equitably. That 

s publicity was believed is well exemplified 

the woman in an IWY caucus meeting wno was 
gered when she stated, "I'm pro-ERA and anti- 
rmon." 

Not since plural marriage have Mormon women 
en subjected to such caustic ridicule and 
limosity. Church history is often presented 

a succession of crises which have challenged 
he commitment of the faithful of that particu- 
ir generation in’a unique way. Less widely 
Aderstood is that the nuances of the westward 
gration and plural marriage have been more 
senly felt by women in the Church than by 
mn, and the same is true of today's tests of 

fitment. Feminism, the Equal Rights Amend- 
nt, and the IWY conferences have brought the 
aradoxical situation of Mormon women into 

Dignant focus. 

Although not direct participants in eccle- 
astical decision-making, women in the Church 
we frequently been the actualizers of what, 

eft alone, would be priesthood abstractions. 
hile much is unknown about the eternal and 
mporal ramifications of the patriarchal or- 
rr, there is evidence of disastrous conse- 
wences which flow from a husband's incorrect 
umption that priesthood implies knowledge 

id powers which justify dictatorial decisions. 
> Our: youth are taught in Church and seminary 
at the greatest fulfillment is to be found 
thin the four walls of home. To the extent 
S encompasses the doctrine of family, the 
umption is valid; but by tradition this 
Sumption has been misconstrued by some only 
Mean women keeping house. At the same time, 
have encouraged more young women to obtain 
Much education as possible, developing 
arching, inquiring minds. 

‘Contemporary LDS women are not without the 
lis Shipps, Romania Pratts, Mattie Cannons 

id Emmeline Wellses. Like them, many today 
fuggled.with the conflicting pressures of 
therhood, the quest for personal development 
d achievement, and the patriarchal order. 

@ rhetorical "Who am I?" among women in the 
lurch did not begin with the Equal Rights 
endment or IWY. It has been asked since 
30. The dramatic intrusion of feminism into 
rmon consciousness has painfully complicated 

search for answers. 

Many of the objectives of the feminist 
yement strike close to home with many Mormon 
nen who know first-hand that there is dis- 

mination and prejudice in the marketplace. - 

the Mormon woman who seeks positive change 
hin her LDS commitment, however, there is 
tle middle ground within a Movement which 
dominated by factions whose lifestyle objec- 
ves and concepts are completely antithetical 

LDS theology and our concept of family. 

) As a Mormon woman involved professionally 
d politically in Utah and the nation, I un- 
Stand the problems professional women some- 
nes encounter. I ran for Speaker of the 
h House of Representatives and repeatedly 

told, "Georgia, I know you are capable--but 
woman Speaker?" One kind colleague felt he 

Buld "protect" me from being hurt in that 
ition. I hurt when I lost. 

T am a wife and homemaker. When dinner is 
fe because of meetings and my table doesn't 
emble a picture in Good Housekeeping, 1 
21 inadequate. 

I am a mother of two children. When I read 
torials in the Deseret News Church Section 

it I should not neglect my children by in- 
Ivement outside my home, I must try to recon- 
Te my roles. 


Imagine my concern for my mother when my 
father died while I was at the Houston Confer- 
ence and I should have been with her. 

All my life I have been taught the impor- 
tance of my family and my Church. Yet I am 


secure in the knowledge that God gave me intelli- 


gence and independence of thought; that I can 
make decisions; that I am a leader; that I 
should excel in my profession as well as with 
my family and my Church. 

At Houston, I was frustrated by the process 
of the IWY Conference and the control of the 
feminists, yet I admired its execution. The 
total Conference--from the appointment of the 
National IWY Commission members to state- 
appointed committees to appointed "balance" 
delegates--was programmed to preclude any op- 
portunity for expression of a differing point 
of view. Organizers controlled all rules and 
proceedings. They defined the issues. Pre- 
planned maneuvering and power politics by the 
National IWY guaranteed the passage of their 
program. They appointed a "Pro Plan" Committee 
to quash debate, "keep the agenda moving," and 
pass the Resolutions as written by the National 
IWY. Minor changes in the Resolutions would 
havé generated more support and harmony, but 
free exchange of ideas was thwarted. With a 
controlled majority accepting at face value the 
entire pre-packaged feminist platform, compro- 
mise was unnecessary. I sat incredulous lis- 
tening to chants of approval as each Resolution 
passed verbatim. 

Some goals of the Conference did not con- 
flict with the goals in a Mormon Community. 
However, the priorities set by the IWY Commis- 
sion did--ERA, abortion on demand, lesbian 
rights. Those issues dominated the Conference. 

Of the 26 Resolutions, twelve of the four- 
teen Utah-elected delegates supported the Reso- 
lutions on Arts and Humanities, Battered Wom- 
en, Child Abuse, Credit, Woman in Development, 
Human Rights and Treaties and International 
Conventions on Women, International Education 
and Communication, Minority Women, Offenders, 
Older Women, Rape, and Rural Women. Utah- 
elected delegates voted against resolutions 
that shifted individual or local responsibility 
to the federal government. We were concerned 
about a thinning tax dollar and changing so- 
cial trends. We voted against federally- 
funded day care centers; we observed with dis- 
may the cheers of approval for reproductive 
freedom (abortion) and sexual preference (les- 
bian rights). We voted against affirmative ac- 
tion programs and programs of information for 
teenagers on free contraceptives and family- 
Planning. We voted against: teaching homosexu- 
ality as an alternate life-style in schools, 
and against sterilization without spousal con- 
sent. We opposed the ERA, which is supported 
more vigorously for its title than its con- 
tents. (Many delegates from other states said 


they didn't even know ERA had a second section-- 


i.e., the one which leaves its enforcement up 
to the federal government. ) 

As the Conference proceeded, initial labels 
were overshadowed by our actions. More and 
more women came to us and asked why we voted 
for some resolutions while voting against 
others. The questions gave us an opportunity 
to teach. Initial animosity decreased with an 
overwhelming expression of gratitude from the 
minority women as we voted for that resolution. 
It was replaced by affection when the Texas 
delegation turned toward us as we sat watching 
the chanting of "We love ERA, we love ERA" as 
the ERA resolution was passed and changed the 
chant to "We love Utah, we love Utah." Subse- 
quent letters from women across the United 
States substantiate this change of attitude-- 
eg., "Since our return from Houston, the Ver- 
mont delegation has spoken with admiration of 
the courage and character of Utah's elected 
delegates to the Conference." From Missouri: 
"We felt close to the Utah delegation .. . 
and respected the graciousness, dignity, and 
poise with which you stated your position on 
issues." 5 

As the Conference closed, congratulations 
replaced ridicule. Many women, though they 
had decidedly voted from the feminist platform, 
expressed their admiration for Mormon values 
and Mormon women. 

The irony of the INY Commission is that to 
achieve their goals, they attempted to dis- 
credit Mormon women by encouraging the discrim- 
ination they say they wish to end. The fact 
that they did not succeed brinas more hope for 
equality than all the resolutions they adopted. 


One positive result of the Houson meeting 
has been a newly-formed Utah Association for 
Women, which has applied to the National Coun- 
cil of Women for membership. Upon acceptance, 
other similar organizations across the nation 
will be implemented as educational vehicles to 
study, encourage, and promote equality in our 
society. 

A more negative result of the conference 
which concerns me has been in the area of label- 
ling. As a Utah State Legislator since 1969, 

I am considered a "conscientious, reasonable 
lawmaker." My IWY involvement has changed my 
Jabel to “ultra-conservative," "right-wing," 
“subversive,” and "disruptive." I resent 
judgment by labels rather than by actions. I 
chair a legislative subcommittee which prepares 
anti-discriminatory statutes, and have sponsor- 
ed more bills in the Utah House providing for 
equality in law than any other legislator. I 
would rather be known for these things I have 
done than for people's conception of what I 
must think or what I must be like. Hopefully, 
women of all persuasions, within and without 
the Church, will replace the labelling of peo- 
ple by groups by emphasizing individuality and 
opportunity of all the children of God, and 
will share more tolerance to bridge the schism 
which has unnecessarily developed. 


Georgia Peterson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Recent Convert 


I ama recent convert to the Church, as of 
May 1977. Although not a flaming radical in 
the women's movement, I have been in favor of 
disposing of the "wonian's place in the home" 
myth, of equal pay for equal work, and for open- 
ing up more areas in which women can extend 
their talents to the fullest. I didn't see 
joining the Church as being in conflict with 
this until I got on the inside. Then, this 
summer, I began to have serious doubts as to 
whether I could remain in the Church and keep 
he ideas about equality of women at the same 

‘ime. 

I was really at my wits' end, praying and 
getting no answers, when my answer came in the 
form of a friend and her simple act of handing 
me a copy of Exponent II. I talked with her 
for a long while, and it was so good to know 
I'm not the only Mormon for equal rights. Now 
I can\see there are many sisters who have feel- 
ings and thoughts similar to mine. 

When I read the story of Alice Louise Rey- 
nolds, it confirmed my belief that there is no 
stereotyped Mormon woman and there never has 
been. The myth of the post-World War II pussy- 
cat housewife ts a myth. The pioneer woman 
who helped to pull the handcarts and build 
Zion had to be partners with their husbands 
in order to survive. Should we be any less 
today? 

Leslie Denning 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Share and Unite 


Kindly send me two copies of your recent is- 
sue of #xponent II dedicated in part to IWY. I 
am not LDS, but a Mormon friend shared her copy 
with me as she knows my strong feminist feel- 
ings. In turn I would like to share your paper 
with women in our women's group and with my LDS 
women friends to show them that one group of 
Mormon women has found a way of uniting all of 
us, regardless of our religious beliefs. In 
this densely LDS area (over 47%), understanding 
on political issues is critical. 

Joyce Aasen 
Pocatello, Idaho 
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From Vanguard to Rearguard 


Not since the suffrage struggle at the turn 
of the century has there been such a deepcut po- 
larization among Utah women. It occurs to us 
that what is unique about Mormon women then as 
opposed to now is a difference in the way the 
women's movement itself is perceived. The at~ 
titude of early Mormon spokeswomen toward the 
feminist movement was essentially positive. 
They viewed it as part of the great political 
and economic revolution of the world as it 
moved towards a more just society in which all 
people would enjoy a sense of dignity. Many 
early discourses suggested that the women's 
movement was part of the Lord's intervention 
in worldly affairs, helping to bring about the 
"restitution of all things," including the 
rights of women to no longer be subjected to 
men as if they were cattle or slaves. So in- 
tense was this positive feeling that Eliza R. 
Snow called Bathsheba Smith and other sisters 
on political missions to travel throughout the 
the territory preaching women's rights. She 
and others, such as Emmeline B. Wells, met 
and/or wrote frequently to other feminists of 
the day to consult on problems and devise stra- 
tegies for overcoming the resistance to change. 
Feminists, such as Susan B. Anthony, like to- 
day's feminists, were denounced by many as 
crude, masculine females who had somehow lost 
their femininity in their fanatic cause of wom- 
en's rights. Yet Mormon sisters respected and 
agreed with them. 

Leading Utah women today differ from their 
forebearers with respect to how they see the 
feminist movement. Rather than see it in its 
200-year historical context, the contemporary 
view often dates back only to Betty Friedan's 
The Feminine Mystique. Their tone describes 
feminism as something sinister, evil, and of 
the devil. Indeed, as a Church we witness 
strange new bedfellows. Who would have pre- 
dicted the day would come when leading sisters 
of the Church would attend political rallies 
alongside such company as Klansmen, Birchers, 
and the American Nazi party? George Q. Cannon 
argued, "There are no people who need and who 
can find use for education to the extent the 
Latter-day Saints can." In contrast to this as- 
pect of our heritage, the proud position of 
one LDS woman who rose in the Salt Palace was 
revealing of not only herself but many Utah 
sisters: "We are not educated. We don't want 
to be educated. And you can't make us be edu- 
cated!" Her brilliant declaration was rewarded 
with a standing ovation. 

In outlining what seems to be a 180 degree 
turnabout with rather dramatic and traumatic 
consequences for Utah women, one may question 
the need to get all these events and contradic- 
tions out in the open. Why resurface wounds 
already months old? Our intent is not so much 
to blame, but to question and seek better res- 
olutions. 

At least four issues emerge as we reflect 
on the departure from vanguard to rearguard: 

First, there needs to be recognition by wome 
en in the Church of the lives which have been 
scarred, of the women whose integrity has been 
compromised, whose motives have been impugned, 
whose testimonies have been shaken by the hap- 
penings connected to the IWY. We are aware of 
too many cases of stalwart sisters who've 
served the Church at all levels--bright, talent- 
ed, gifted resources and precious daughters of 
God--who have been attacked, rejected, or so 
repulsed by recent events that they have resign- 
ed from stake and ward positions, some declar- 
ing their plans to study or work elsewhere, 
anywhere but Utah. As to the total number, 
who knows? How many does it take to make a 
needless tragedy? A sign worn by a former 
Relief Society president told the story vivid- 
ly: "Charity Faileth, June 24-25, 1977." 

A second concern for us is the image of the 
Church which, by the time Houston rolled 
around, linked Mormons with extremist. fanatics 
such as the Eagle Forum, KKK, and so on. At 
some point Church leaders have got to face the 
dilemma of the means justifying the end. Is 
the abhorrence of civil rights for lesbians 
really worth working side by side in rallies 
and marches with these extreme groups? The 
Church had just invested 5 million dollars 
producing and promoting a TV special on Mormons 
to counter the widely-held view that the Church 
was provincial, conservative, and out of touch 
with contemporary society. Whatever good 
images or missionary potential possibly grew 
out of that project, the $5 million was quickly 





“l ° e 
How we handle differences is one of the 


great challenges facing the Church between 
now and the end of the century as it grows in 
size and cultural differentiation. ” 


washed away by the herd mentality, the Church- 
State abuses, the manipulation by right wing 
organizers, and the general conclusions of the 
Utah IWY. In contrast to sisters of the past 
who took the offensive in battling for femi- 
nism, their descendents are defensive, reac- 
tive, so much so that they even voted down the 
bases for the 14th and 19th Amendments to the 
Constitution (fortunately the Constitution it- 
self was not put to a vote)! "No" on education, 
"no" to minority women, denial of child care 
to working class families. They even voted 
down national propositions concerning rape 

and wife abuse. It was difficult to detect 
what they stood for, and how they proposed to 
achieve it. Fortunately, with some study and 
the beginnings of understanding, Utah's elect- 
ed delegates to Houston voted for a number of 
the national proposals. 

A third conclusion we draw from these past 
months is the awareness that change is painful 
and slow, struggle is hard, and growth includes 
conflict. There is no other way. Change does 
not come about through calm and collected dis- 
cussions. People are not rational; they are 
emotional, and to expect civilized discussions 
of the issues is naive. Change involves con- 
frontation, rejection, and battles. While many 
feminists left the Salt Palace angry and hurt 
over the ridicule and closed-mindedness, many 
moderates walked away changed. They saw too 
many contradictions. Thus, out of much pain 
and frustration, and the martyrdom of some 
women, much good also resulted, and a new con- 
sciousness was created in the minds of many. 

A fourth implication we see in reflecting 
upon the Utah scene is the need for more Mili- 
tant Moderates. Fanatics of the left and the 
right are often capable strategists, making 
their positions known, speaking for “women 
everywhere," writing letters, infiltrating or- 
ganizations, using their connections. Moderate 
sisters in the Church would do well to become 
activists. Rather than bemoan the politiciza- 
tion within the Church, an alternative is to 
more effectively counter-balance rightists who 
presume to speak for the Church. The extrem- 
ists go public, get involved, write the author- 
ities. If alternative positions are not pushed 
as vehemently, a certain point-of-view will 
prevail. 

For instance, we question whether the Utah 
IWY really speaks for the majority of Utah 
women in spite of the thousands who attended 
the Salt Palace. It was largely a middle class 
affair. Most working women could not be there 
to represent the realities they experience. 
Those with either political positions or status 
within the Church or community have assumed 
that they speak for "Utah women" or "Mormon 
women" universally, while in fact only a small 
portion of Church members ever give feedback 
to their leaders. It is our contention that 
much of this feedback is extremist, communi- 
cated by people with very strong feelings. 
Moderates, by definition, are more inclined to 
live and let live, and have less need to voice 
their positions. Thus their influence is less 
in impacting the politics of change. What may 
be needed in the Church is a broadening of par- 
ticipation so that the one side will be more 
clearly perceived for what it_is--unbalanced 
fanaticism. Unless alternative views are also 
articulated and seen as legitimate, the ex- 
tremist stance becomes embedded in the popular 
mythology known as "the Church position." 

Ultimately we would hope for an increased 
appreciation for the diversity in the Kingdom 
and for the value of uniqueness and individ- 
uality which result in stronger unity, but 
not necessarily uniformity. How we handle 
differences is one of the great challenges 
facing the Church between now and the end of 
the century as it grows in size and cultural 
differentiation. 


Margaret and Warner Woodworth 
Provo, Utah 


Fence-Sitter 


Count me as one of the fence-sitters on the 
recent IWY meeting which so rocked our souls 
and our city. While so many others were down 
at the Salt Palace saying their piece, I could- 
n't face it--to see women at each other's 
throats. I knew the feminists/humanists who 
want so many fine things for our world in the 
future would be cut down as if by Panzer tanks, 
and I couldn't watch. 

How I wish those in the Panzer tanks would 
have taken a little more time to understand 
that those of us who think ERA and the right 
to control one's family are truly for families 
and love and caring? 

I couldn't watch. I knew my one body, in 
the face of the Panzer division, would not have 
counted. But how many like me were there out 
there? We may never know. 


Terrell Dougan 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Form Our Own Opinions 


I think that the introduction to "Mormons 
and the IWY" in the fall issue posed a criti- 
cal question in regard to LDS political ac- 
tivity when it asked, "How do you separate 
individual and Mormon activity?" I was ap- 
palled at the ease with which the Far Right 
used the Church organization to attract wom- 
en to a propaganda meeting where one, cleverly 
LDS-slanted, view was presented. I have al- 
ways admired the efficient mechanism the 
Church has to quickly disseminate information 
to all members. But it has never occurred to 
me that a method of informing people about 
the ward picnic could or would be used to 
urge attendance at a meeting of a private 
political group. I was glad to read that the 
Relief Society Presidency had not sanctioned 
such a use of the chain of command. However, 
on the stake and ward level, the same energet- 
ic and talented people often hold a Church 
calling as well as positions in political or 
ideological organizations. Thus, when Millie- 
or Milton--Member gets a call from a local 
Church leader suggesting that she espouse a 
political cause, she often does so, unthink- 
ingly. She is unable, or unwilling, to sepa- 
rate the leader's private views from his/her 
Church stewardship. Unless the leader has 
carefully explained that she/he is calling 
asa private individual, Millie often assumes 
that the cause has Church sanction. The major 
problem lies with the "mid-level command," 
where Church leaders have some powers over 
lives of the members and extend it to non- 
Church areas, albeit out of a midguided con- 
cern that Millie is not able to think out her 
own position. 

The solution is two-pronged. Stronger di- 
rection needs to come from Salt Lake as to 
separation of politics and religion. At the 
same time, as the Relief Society lessons sug- 
gest, individual members must become better in- 
formed and take part in politics on an individ- 
ual basis. In terms of political and social 
issues of our day, we each have the responsi- 
bility to form our own opinions on the matter 
instead of just accepting the opinion of local 
Church leaders. As we seek to gain this 
opinion, we must realize that each side will 
seek to twist the truth to fit their own view. 
Thus we must study the issue out and ask the 
Lord, and we will get our answer. We must use 
our own intelligence and apply our own faith 
to get answers to the myriad of problems fac- 
ing us. 





Sue Hawes 
New Orleans, La. 
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I came upon Perregrine Sessions’ diary when 
I was vulnerable. After marrying, having 
babies, having a nervous breakdown and putting 
myself not back together but together for the 
first time in my born-in-the-Church life, I had 
found a career. For a year and a half I had 
been paid to read old Mormon diaries and let- 
ters and write about Mormon history. It was 
like being paid to sample exotic restaurants; 

I had read ravenously two days a week and 
written every night from eight until twelve 
while my husband studied. I had been learning 
things my mother and Mutual teachers never told 
me, and it had been exciting. 

But I was becoming restless. To pull one- 
self out of emotional illness requires deci- 
sions--decisions to live, to trust, to con- 
struct new patterns of thinking, to abandon 
safe old patterns. I thought I had made these 
decisions. I had faced the something in me 
that needed intense creative effort, the some- 
thing else that needed a rich family life, and 
that still something else that found consolation 
in necessary tasks like vacuuming and scrubbing. 
I had recognized that I would have to find a 
way, orthodox or not, to obtain all these and 
shortchange none. 

I had found a way, and found a lot more-- 
that abandoning fears and reaching out for 
knowledge or friendship or whatever was rewarded 
a hundred-fold by heaven and earth--and that I 
was gradually coming into the more abundant life 
my patriarchal blessing had promised if only I 
would be humble--be flexible, be receptive. 

But old ways do not dissolve easily, and as 
opportunities offered themselves I was holding 
back, torn--sending out feelers, withdrawing, 
justifying my ambivalence with theories and 
philosophical stances, going back into my fear- 
ful, defensive world. I wanted to make half- 
commitments, leaving a door for escape if 
things became too. risky. I wanted friendships-- 


*-on my terms--whieh would stop where irrevocable 


ties might begin. 

I wanted to help women--by spreading knowl- 
edge about our pioneer mothers or by telling my 
story or by listening to others' stories--but I 
wanted to stay out of movements and groups. I 
wanted to send little ditties to the Exponent and 
Enstgn and poetry magazines and be known by 
everyone and belong to no one. And I wanted the 
Lord to save a little nook for me under his arm 
where I could run when every place else became 
too scary. 

But I knew enough by now to know that He 
would not do that, and so while wanting the 
other, I asked for faith and strength to go out- 
side myself and enlightenment to stay outside. 

It was in this state of mind that I came upon 
Perrearine's journal. After this long preface 
I'm embarrassed to say what it was I found there. 
I found simply an excerpt of his wife's patri- 
archal blessing which I took personally and 
Cried over, as I sat there in the Archives: 

dulianne Sessions . . . Thou shall become an 
example to thy sect and Daughters from the east 
and from the West shall come inquireing for the 
and shall call the their Mother in the Gospel 
and this in consequence of the instrumentality 
of thy companion . . . Thou shalt yet become a 
blessing to society and a patern for thy sect. 
I decided then and there to be one of the west- 
ern daughters to go searching for Julianne, and 
I suspected that something of interest to me 
lay hidden in her story. 

I went inquiring after her in the Nauvoo rec- 
ords, family histories, and all the standard 
Mormon biographical references. Her descen- 
dants knew very little about her, although 
they had a paid researcher still looking.2 
Even the information on the Family Group 
Sheet in the Genealogical Library was derived 
from vital statistics on Perregrine and from 
his diary. All that I was able to learn about 
her, and have yet been able to learn, is from 
Perregrine's pen. 

On. the surface Julianne's life was as typi- 
cal of frontier American women as mine is of an 
American housewife of the 1970's. She was one 
of twelve children of the Killgore family of 
Newry, Maine, and when grown, of "midling size 
é - of a sandy complection with red haire 
haveing good features and a good disposition." 
She married when she was nineteen, had a baby 
daughter when she was twenty, and helped pro- 
vide for herself through hard work and good 
sense. 

Even her conversion to a lively frontier re- 
ligion was not altogether unheard of in the 
northeast hinterlands. When she was twenty-one 
she was baptized by Apostle Lyman Johnson. Her 
husband and in-laws had already become Mormons. 
"At this time (she) began to meet with persecu- 


JULIANNE SESSIONS 


tion as her friends uposed her with all the 
arguments they were in possession of and some 
were almost willing to disown her." Julianne 
proved herself an uncommonly independent girl 

by sticking to her guns “against all opposition." 
In 1837, when she was twenty-two and "times 

were hard and money scarce," she helped Perre- 
grine dispose of their property at a loss and 
Prepare to move to Ohio, where the Saints were. 

Julianne left everything--"her aged Father 
and step Mother with all her brothers and sis- 
ters never expecting to see them in this world" 
--and lost herself in the Mormon treks--first 
across the White and-Green Mountains to New 
York and Ohio, where she heard the Prophet 
preach in the temple, then the four-month muddy 
trip to Missouri where she was but one of many 
Saints gathering in "from all fronts and their 
numbers increasing dailey" as the provisions 
decreased. She saw people wintering in tents 
while she had a cabin, and she was in Missouri 
(Perregrine had returned to Maine to sell the 
remainder of his property) when Mormons were 
murdered at Haun's Mill. Having heard reports 
of the Missouri uprisings as he walked the last 
three hundred miles into Clay County, Perregrine 
was worried and immensely relieved "to find my 
family all alive." 

Either before leaving Maine or during the 
rough journeys, Julianne contracted tuberculosis. 
The Sessions were now as poor as anybody, and 
their retreat into Illinois was wet, cold, and 
hungry. Her husband and father-in-law rented 
a farm twenty miles inland from Commerce, the 
site of the future Nauvoo, and then Perregrine 
started on a mission to Maine. 

It was bad timing. I do not know how Juli- 
anne felt about it, but Isaac Morley promised 
her before Perregrine left that her husband 
would be "moved greatly to rejoice when he is 
far from the . . . for thy communications will 
be calculated to console him. . . thy mind 
shall expand, thy heart shall be enlarged and 
thy days shall be prolonged upon the land... . 
and great will bee thy rejoiceing at the return 
of thy companion." From the way Perregrine 
wrote this as an epitaph, I am guessing her 
letters were indeed of singular, comforting 
Purpose. 

In a year Perregrine returned to find his 
wife, child and relatives "in a little log cab- 
in fourteen feet square . . . without any chim- 
ney or much floor being not chinked or painted 
and a poor ruff and evry showr of raine wet all 
that were in the house." There was scarcely a 
whole garment between the family and the area 
was full of sickness and death. Things were not 
going well, it might be understated, and part 
of the reason was not the Missouri persecutors, 
but the location of the settlement and the in- 
sistence on settling en masse rather than 
spreading out into Illinois towns where the Mor- 
mons were initially welcomed and treated kindly. 





Julianne and her daughter became i11 with 
cholera and Perregrine, too, almost died from 
it. They did not recuperate until spring, five 
months later, when he moved her onto the plains 
above Nauvoo and spent the summer farming and 
hauling and building a house in the city. At 
Christmastime they moved in, and Perregrine then - 


worked on the temple until July. Julianne bore 
a son this summer and, though she was not in 
good health, they seem to have been in good 
Spirits. Then Perregrine was called on another 
mission. 

This time, when Perregrine returned to Nauvoo 

after a year's absence he found Julianne “hardly 
able to stand on her feet." His children did 
not recognize him, he was sick and worn out, 
and the saints were "deep in persecution." 
Less than two weeks later Joseph was murdered 
"in cool blood." In spite of "all the Dissen- 
sion and falling away," however, the Sessions 
remained firm in the faith and continued to 


build the temple. "The saints and the church 
were in piece in the end of this year." 

But on January 25 Julianne died at age twenty- 
nine. She left promises unfulfilled and she 
left Perregrine é 
with two little children (2% and 9) to morn 
the loss of a partner that feared to do wrong 
and served God with all her heart mind mite and 
strength and was one of the honourable Wiming 
of the earth and has gone to the World of spir- 
tts to rest untill the morn of the resurection 
when her sleeping ashes will revive and spring 
forth to life and imortality and eternal 
fe... 

Fach of Julianne's life (what I know of it) 
unrests me. I wonder why her survival and the 
formative years of her little children were con- 
sidered of less importance than the five or six 
baptisms Perregrine performed. And some women 
in Nauvoo were carpeting their brick homes while 
Julianne lived in near-poverty. Most of all, it 
troubles me that she has been so completely for- 
gotten by the Church and her own descendants-- 
she and all but the most conspicuous Mormon 
women whose stories are dealt with superfi- 
cially. 

Undoubtedly Julianne was aware of her sit- 
uation. She must have ached to protest her 
husband's second mission. And protesting would 
not have been an irresponsible or disloyal 
thing to do. 

But hindsight makes history much plainer to 
me than to those harassed Nauvoo Saints living 
it. Perhaps given their time, feelings and 
energies, just about all of them did the best 
they could. There are stories of an old man 
who would go walking in Nauvoo, dropping in 
wherever the Spirit prompted him to offer money 
and help. And the wives in those brick homes 
were trying valiantly to adjust to polygamy 
while carrying a sixth or seventh child and 
taking a weekly basket of vegetables to widows 
in the ward. 

I am confident from what Perregrine wrote 
that Julianne looked into herself and decided 
sending her husband on a mission was something 
she wanted to do and she would do it. My 
guess is that Julianne Killgore Sessions decid- 
ed to make the best of her day, and that, quietly 
and perhaps tragically, without the notice of 
Mormonism as a whole, she died while acting out 
her decision. 

What have I learned from her story? What I 
needed when I first encountered her was to prac- 
tice making-conmitments and seeing them through. 
The spirit of accomplishment, I've discovered, 
is the spirit of decision--of sticking to a 
course once set upon. But besides teaching me 
commitment, she has taught me not to expect 
everything. Perfection is not demanded of me 
or my situation; limitations are permissible. 

A year later I am reading other lessons into 
her story. She is teaching me the difference 
between loss and tragedy. I've had in some ways 
a difficult life, with some essential comp1ica- 
tions, but I have not had a tragic life. It 
could be tragic if I remained perpetually in 
that. emotional prison which still pulls at me, 
tempting me to dare nothing, risk nothing for 
fear of losing all. It would be sad if I never 
built a satisfying, communicative Marriage out 
of fear of making discoveries that would hurt. 
It would be truly sad if I had not discovered 
the Giver of everything I have and have not. 

It would be tragic if I never learned to love a 
good thing and work steadily for it, through 
glandular cycles and despair, with more and 
more of my heart, might, mind and strength, as 
Julianne did. 

She is no tragic figure. She is my spiritual 
mother, who has already expanded my outlook and 
enlarged my heart. If my perceptions are sound, 
and she did what she did willingly, with a full 
heart, then my soul ought to be drawn out in 
devotion to the Lord who made us both. I want 
to know more about her. Perhaps daughters from 
the East and West will continue to inquire 
after her and will discover that Julianne, while 
she lived, was a blessing to society. Perhaps 
through our inquiries she, and others like her, 
will yet become a pattern for their sect. 


Rebecca Jean Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


1, This and other quotations are from 
volumes 1 and 2 of the journals of Perregrine 
Sessions, manuscripts in the L.D.S. Church 
Historical Archives. 

2. Fern Smoot Hansen of Salt Lake City, 
Julianne's great-granddaughter, has taken al- 
most sole responsibility for research on this 
Sessions line, 








dust as the blindmen of Hindustan struggled 
to describe the elephant, members of the Church 
_ often create and cling to their own visions of 
the Church. For example, Church history means 
different things to different people. Some see 
it as a legacy of stalwart, industrious saints 
enduring unending miseries, sickness, and per- 
secution for the kingdom. Their heroes laid 
children in shallow roadside graves or sent hus- 
bands on missions while they remained in Zion as 
pregnant, penniless protectors providing for 
their small broods. To others, Church history 
is a murky waterway full of unfulfilled promises, 
contradictions between word and action and ac- 
counts of innocent people made hapless victims. 
To them, the legacy leaves uneasy feelings and 
unsolved puzzles. 

The Church in contemporary society is a sec- 
ond example of specialized visions. One member 
friend of mine sees the Church becoming in- 
creasingly restrictive, with lists of directives 
so long that attempts to meet them leave little 
time for focusing attention outside the Mormon 
community. Another friend sees the Church as 
reaching outward toward the world as it has nev- 
er done before. It is no longer a Utah church, 
but rather an international organization trying 
to understand the cultures of the entire earth 
and relating to them in a Christian fashion. In 
order to accommodate this outward reach, the 
Church is proving itself flexible as. amply wit- 
nessed by the many changes in Church organiza- 
tion now taking place. 

Because we in the Church have our own experi- 
ences and pre-dispositions which cause us to see 
the Church from one angle or another, we must 
feel a kinship to those who labored with their 
limited senses to describe the elephant. The in- 
dividuality of each person can create an entirely 
unique view. Because of this individuality, to 
suggest there are "types" in the Church makes me 
very uncomfortable. When we put someone in a 
category, we put him one step away from his 
rightful place as a unique entity. I find that 
people are wonderfully unpredictable and madden- 
ingly complex. But generalizations can serve a 
useful function. Categories help us to organ- 
ize our thoughts and experiences. The facts of 
history would be meaningless if we could not cat- 
egorize them as causes, effects and trends. In 
the same way, the facts and observations of our 
own existence would be doomed to worthlessness 
without a context into which we could fit them. 
But if we can generalize our information and in- 
sights, they can become a measuring stick for us. 
The groups I am sketching will not reveal all 
the dimensions of anyone, but they may help us 
see ourselves and our attitudes toward others in 
slightly different ways. 

One of the most readily recognized individuals 
is the "spiritual giant." We could say he di- 
rects his focus on the straight and narrow back- 
bone of tne elephant. Sometimes ne is the 
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acknowledged spiritual backbone of the ward, and 
is called on the most blustery nignts to admini- 
ster comfort to the seriously ill. Sometimes 
this person is very anxious to express his feel- 
ings. Sometimes he is a "closet" spiritual and 
is most comfortable with his gift held close to 
his bosom. te may live in any kind of house, 
but you can be sure that Family Home Evening is 
a regular event there. Personal histories are 
thoughtfully written, and the basement harbors 
wheat. and fruit leather. This person has an in- 
ner strength in facing hardship and tragedy that 
perplexes his neighbors. He has a knowledge 
that the millennium is at hand and an appetite 
for getting on with it. Though he may or may 
not be a scriptorian, he devours every word of 
General Conference and would always name the 
prophet as his favorite speaker. You'll find 
him sitting up close in Sacrament Meeting and 
praying over restaurant food. A fanatic? No. 

A pretender? Not the person I am talking about. 
The spiritual giant communes with his Father 
about the most minute aspects and concerns of 
life and hears the answers when it is His will. 
As wrinkles and pain bend him, he may be heard 
praying to die and join loved ones who have gone 
on before. 

The "intellectual's" descriptions of the ele- 
phant would center on the reasons for the ani- 
mal's existence, rather than on any single part 
of the anatomy. The life of the intellectual in 
the Church is a difficult one, oscillating be- 
tween frequent, unpredictable ups and downs. He 
loves some ideas and concepts in the gospel to 
the point of tears. Other make him uncomforta- 
ble. His search is as fruitless as finding a 
comfortable spot to sleep at the ward camp-out. 
He is devoted to the scriptures but also devours 
other material about Mormonism. The ward folks 
are not ambivalent toward this person. When he 
teaches an adult class, the participants either © 
love it or squirm in their seats. This is be- 
cause no idea is bestowed credence based on 
authority and automatically declared sound. Our 
friend examines the foundation and structure of 
each idea. The framework must fit the purpose 
of the structure. If the idea proves consistent, 
sound and reasonable, only at this point will 
the intellectual condone it as worthy of imple- 
mentation in the lives of spiritual colleagues. 
Common behavior for the intellectual includes 
not attending ice cream socials, reading the 
scriptures during "worship through music" and 
sitting toward the back in sacrament meeting. 
Much to the bewilderment of some, he is general- 
ly sincere, honest, and active. By many he is 
liked extremely well and usually does an above- 
average job in Church assignments. But to 
others he is a little threatening, and they are 
glad he will probably never be called as bishop. 

Many dedicated parents trying to raise suc- 
cessful families might be described as grasping 
the trunk--the practical, working part of the 
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elephant. The mother of this family can be 
found darting madly about the city going to les- 
sons and meetings on weekdays and with family in 
tow filling up the better part of a Church bench 
on Sunday. She and her industrious mate have 
chosen to focus on the promise that "families 
can be forever" and are doing all within their 
power to bear an army of children and lead the 
march back to their Father's presence. The or- 
ganizational aspects of the Church provide the 
laboratory and patterns to make this come to 
pass, which explains why these families are so 
very active in the auxiliaries. You might say 
that each child is a piece of raw material with 
a certain shape, size, color, and texture. The 
Church provides such tools as the thread, the 
needles, scissors, and the mending eggs with 
which the goods can be tailored into something 
beautiful. The mother of this family does not 
throw her whole self into her Primary teaching 
job; she is active in everytining that touches 
the lives of her children--be it politics, P.T.A., 
or watch-dogging the local school board. She 
can nurse a baby, knead the bread, comfort a cry- 
ing toddler, and discuss Relief Society on the 
phone all at the same time. Super-mom's calendar 
will reveal that she does indeed fill “every un- 
forgiving minute full of sixty seconds worth of 
distance run." Many women in the Church suffer 
from the image or myth of this kind of woman. 
They see the tasks as endless and feel defeated 
at the outset. but whereas they do not think 
they measure up, they are still clutching the 
same part of the elephant because they have 
bought into the idea and are trying to make it 
work. The father of this family is just as de- 
voted, but is typically not home very much. He 
usually is on the success ladder at work and car- 
ries heavy Church responsibilities. But he 
loves his children and prays like a true patri- 
arch when a child is confirmed or receives the 
priesthood. These parents love the gospel. and 
take their responsibilities very seriously... ~ 
Their children often turn out remarkably well. 
This may be because etched somewhere in a note- 
book or a memory are the words, “No success can 
compensate for failure in the home." 

Another ubiquitous type is the "ethnic Mor- 


“mon"--a person born and raised in the Church. 


This member is like an elephant calf, leaning 
his head comfortably on the cow's haunches. 
Being a Mormon is as much a part of him as the 
freckle on his second finger. But just as we 
both like and dislike things about ourselves, 
this person has a kind of love-hate feeling 
about the Church. He loves the soft and com- 
fortable sameness of things like the 24th of 
July and the familiar sensations while walking 
into a different chapel for Church. He hates 
the over-used phrases and worn-out platitudes he 
hears week after week. The casual observer 
might conclude from watching him that all Mor- 
mons drink Coke or play an occasional game of 
cards. It may sound as though this person is 
lazy in his attitude and is a drag on the ward. 
Not so! These five- and six-generation Mormons 
provide stability for many wards. Not only is 
such a person usually active but he lends conti- 
nuity. Even when one of, them falls away, he will 
often defend the faith to strangers. Mormonism 
to this person is home. But the ethical truths 
and uniqueness of the doctrine are so familiar 
as to be like a fine picture that has been on 
the wall so long that the residents of the house 
have forgotten to notice it. This particular 
member may read the scriptures and do genealogy, 
but the Church to him is an environment as well 
as a doctrine. It is family reunions and his- 
tories, visiting teaching, and dressing up his 
kids like pioneers just as his mother dressed 
him. It is the myriad little sounds and sights 
and events that make Mormon life in ifanassa, 
Colorado, so similar to Mormon life in Driggs, 
Idaho. 

So here we are--people seekina to discover the 
true nature of the enormous entity we call the 
gospel and yet often holding viewpoints that do 
less than comprehend the nature of the whole. I 
do not imagine that everyone will admit to an im- 
perfect perception. For some people the ques- 
tions are answered and the issues are closed. 
But a glance around shows me many fine people 
latching onto a particular characteristic and 
treasuring its advantages for all it has to of- 
fer. They capitalize on its gifts and fall in 
love with its truths. But it is the whole ele- 
phant that is the reality. It is not changed by 
our perceptions of it. To comprehend it, we 
must enlarge our scope of understanding. The 
gospel cannot bend to modify its.shape as does 
the carnival elephant fashioned out of twisted 
balloons: I don't mean to question the sptri- 


tuality of the faithful nor suggest that the Cont. 
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There seem to be some individuals in every 
_ ward who are always selling something. Five 
“years ago it was Dyna Gyms; the current fad is 
wood-burning stoves. “The list can go on for- 
_ ever--from knives to underwear. It seems that 
_ there is a little huckster in a lot of Mormons. 
_ Furthermore, most of what is offered for sale 
is not necessary. Because the manufacturer or 
producer knows that the demand for his product 
_ is minimal, he relies on friendship to sell 
his wares, 
Every LDS woman knows the Tupperware pitch 
by heart. "Why don't you give a party in 
your home?" you are asked by the representa- 
' tive at your visiting teacher's party. 
' "They're such fun and you can ‘earn' a carpet 
shampooer [lawn furniture, a crock pot] if 
- you accumulate 5,000,000 points. Besides, 
_ Mary Jane won't be able to get her electric 
fry pan if she doesn't get two bookings at 
her party." Friendship and group pressure. 
I don't tell the Tupperware lady I would never 
_ consider inviting anyone to my home to buy 
_ anything, or even to waste my friends' time 
Seeing a demonstration of some miracle product, 
_or that I would take in washing, typing, or 
kids (in that order) if I wanted a carpet 
_ shampooer. Instead, I tell her my husband 
has a drinking problem and I don't dare invite 
' folks in. She doesn't believe it, of course, 
_ but Tupperware doesn't have a comeback for 
that one in their training manuals. 
Tupperware parties have spawned a multitude 
_ of other parties. I sometimes get confused as 
_ to whether I'm at in-service or another lin- 
gerie, toy, bra, jewelry, fashion, textile 
painting, cleaning products, or home decorat- 
ing party--the faces at each never vary. I 
_ once made the ominous threat to devise some 
phony product to sell; then whenever I'm "hit 
_ up" to buy someone's cosmetics or whateyer, — 
» I'l) askif they'11 “buy tay girdte or whatever. 
—_}.sce now whét: a’f0Tish ‘solution that was. s! 
Women in our ward are "trading" parties. If 
Sister A'will give a fashion party for Sister 
B, Sister B will give a home decorating party 
_ for Sister A. The guest list, however, never 
' changes. fy solution would backfire. 
I have often been tempted to ask the super- 
_ salesperson if she has considered selling to 
_ non-Mormons, ‘In an area such as ours with 
_ comparatively few Mormons, won't she soon run 
out of customers? It seems that when some 
_ are faced with this dilemma, they simply get 
' another product. 
There was a woman from our ward who told me 
_ at one of these parties that she had taken on 
a job of delivering weekly advertising supple- 
_ments to the teenaged carriers. This one-after- 
noon-a-week job netted her $10, and she planned 
_ to use the money earned to take her kids to the 
dentist. And yet this same woman was buying 
Tupperware at the party. I know you can't burp 
empty peanut butter jars or margarine bowls, 
but they're cheaper than Tupperware.’ | 
: We had a recent convert over for dinner. A 
few weeks later he showed up at our*door sell- 
ing a half case of Sunkist oranges for $7.00. 
The previous week Safeway had sold 38 pound 
boxes of Sunkist oranges for $4.98, and I had 











stocked up. The fellow kept saying it was for 
a worthy cause. I had the audacity to ask what 
it was. It was to raise enough money in order 


that his rock band could cut a demo record. 
My husband bought the oranges solely in hopes 
of fellowshipping the budding rock star. 

"Someone in your church gave us your name." 
Ever heard that? We continue to buy unneces- 
sary or overpriced items because of friendship 
and group pressure. Or, in the case of prospec- 
tive, new, or inactive members, we hope to con- 
vert, fellowship, or activate them. Neither 
of these motives is entirely effective nor con- 
scious. ' 

Another category which readily comes to mind 
I label “Mormonabilia." You know--busts of the 


.Prophet Joseph Smith, food storage, food dehy- 


drators, mixers, book ends, placemats, ad 





infinitem. 
on our religious convictions, ad nausewn. 
duction companies are proliferating all over 

the western U.S. to provide Mormons with their 
own T-shirts, bibs, aprons, and sweatshirts em- 


The salesmanship of Mormonabilia plays 
Pro- 


bellished with snappy sayings. One “ingenious” 
offer from a California company has children's 
T-shirts printed with the names of their Pri- 
mary classes or "My Family Loves Me." Men can 
wear T-shirts emblazoned with "Home Evening 
Coach." Women's aprons proclaim "Scatter Sun- 
shine, " "I'm Culturally Refined," or "Mother 
Trainer Graduate." 

There was once a sweet, young newly-return- 
ed missionary who came to our door. Oh, he 
wasn't selling anything--just wanted some re- 
ferrals of people in our area who might be in- 
terested in some fine books. They were fine 
books; the Book of Mormon done in an interest- 
ing.and colorful way. How I wanted those books 
for my children! According to our fresh-faced 
salesman, the great motivating factor of the 
authors had been to place these fine books in 
LDS homes so that parents and children could 
study the Gospel together. This fine set cost 
approximately $500, Mastercharge and layaways 
accepted. I asked if we could have a book 









. Thou Shalt Not Rip Off Thy Brother or Sister 


sent a month, as we had purchased several sets 
of Time-Life and Newsweek books. No, I could 
either pay in full or start sending my money 

in until I had paid and then receive the books. 
The authors weren't that motivated by a desire 
to help us teach in the home: 

Advertisements which appear in many publi- 
cations often play blatantly on our religious 
convictions. One advertisement for a mill has 
a picture of a calendar opened to April, with 
the 6th circled. Written below:~ “Are you 
ready?" On another, large bold print proclaims, 
"Win a Free Year's Supply of Food Storage" in 
celebration of their grand opening. The print 
becomes increasingly smaller and, on the bottom 
line in the smallest print, they add that the 
prize is a supply unit for one adult. One can 
also use the coupon to become a prospective 
distributor. 

"Are you planning on coming to Salt Lake 
City for Conference in April?" one ad queries. 
"Be sure to. visit with the Representatives." 

A new book is offered to help us prepare 
our autobiographies. It includes a "colorful 
personal history," claiming to help us discover 
a “gold mine of memories." 

Headed with "It's about Time," the title of 
a recent Church-produced filmstrip, is the "Poc- 
ket Planner with Special Features Just for the 
LDS Member." A one year daily schedule, with 
enlarged Sunday, is offered. 

You may obtain "view lots" near the Provo 
temple or camp at a campground owned and oper- 
ated by BYU alumni. A picture of the Salt Lake 
Temple decorates this ad. For only $395, which 
includes freight but not tax, you may buy an 
engraving of Salt Lake Témple Square in marble. 
This is a limited edition of 500. 

Why are more and more Mormons turning into 
these supersalesmen and -women? Part of the 
answer lies in the fact that we're accustomed 
to asking for-money--for worthy purposes,. of 
course. .And we're, also used to giving money+- 
most of us give 12-15% of our gross income. 
Perhaps a reason for more Mormon. women turning 
into party hostesses is that in times when a 
good many married women in the United States 
are gut working to augment husbands’ incomes, 
LDS women are advised to stay at home and 
avoid going to work. One way around this is 
to give textile painting classes, parties, or 
sell any product that can be sold part time. 

It also strikes me that we Mormons place 
great value on individual competition. We're 
subtly encouraged to further our own economic 
self-interest. And, after all, we are great 
salespeople. We sell the Gospel, giving most 
of our young men two full years of on-the-job 
experience. We sell new programs to our mem- 
bers. We hope they will pay for them in 
faith, devotion, time, effort--and sometimes 
money. 

We Mormons can lock ourselves into a pursuit 
of competitive enterprise. While this iniative 
can bring out the best in us, it is just as 
possible that another side of us is revealed-- 
a side that may be at odds with Christian 
brother and sisterhood. 

Julie Smart 
Greeley, Colorado 


a) 


Elephant cont. 


intellectually curious cease thrusting their 
probes at truth. Great strength and insight 
comes from exploring concepts in depth. But 
Shouldn't it be possible for us to enlarge our 
understanding of other viewpoints without dilut- 
ing the strengths we already have? 

Some people seek strenuously to search out 
all that the Church encompasses. This is one of 
the marvelous things about new converts. They 
radiate curiosity. They seek not only for the 
right answers but also for the right questions. 
They have bumped into one part of this largest 
of land animals and are breathless in their ex- 
Plorations. If they are not discouraged in 
_ their quest, they often climb right over the 
rest of us in attempting to sit on top of the 
animal. The new convert, unfortunately, may 
find his progress slowed for lack of company in 
his search for a broader vision. He may find 
_ little dialogue over the issues that trouble peo- 
ple's hearts. It may seem that members cluster 
_ together with others who hold the same views. 

_ He may even fall into the unfortunate habit of 
only half-listening to certain speakers due to 
the predictability of their remarks. He may 
eventually become like many of us who choose 
some favorite note of the gospel and:play it to 

























the exclusion of some others. We sometimes set 
an example for the truth-seeker that does not 
encourage nim. we learn to love the families 
we visit monthly but do not explore often enough 
the new horizons that exist. We listen to peo- 
ple without hearing them. And in the organizing 
systems of our souls, we collect data only 
where we already have a subject index on file. 
Of course there are many people who seek con- 
sistently to understand and practice. the gospel. 
They put themselves through strenuous mental, 
physical, and spiritual gymnastics in their 
struggles. Their devotion to reason and their 
need to respond to the promptings of the spirit 
are both active. These people have many unique 
characteristics, but they seem to have one thing 
in common: they are constantly seeking. They 
know that all the truths and advantages they 
wish to understand cannot be grasped all at 
once. If we could step inside these people, we 
might find many interesting things. We might 


‘discover ourselves seeing value in each individ- 


ual's vision of the truth. Instead of discount- 
ing someone as an “egghead” or as merely a: >. 
"fruit-canner," we would probably want. to -look 
deep inside of that person. We could then dis- 
cover what made him espouse his cause and. what 


can be learned from his experiences. We might 
discover that the varying persuasions of differ- 
ent members of the Church provide us with the 
motivation to grow. The ward community could be 
for us a small and comfortable arena wherein we 
could practice and develop the virtues of the 
full Christian life as we are capable of compre- 
hending it. We could seek jobs that call new 
talents from our depths. We could wash dishes 
to the accompaniment of good conversation with 
someone we had only smiled at in the past. If 
we were willing to see beyond the "narrow-mind- 
edness" of some fellow worker and hear his story, 
we might discover he is willing to put aside his 
prejudices and listen to ours. 

I am convinced we all have a story to tell 
which would disarm our harshest critics. Under- 
standing the elephant before us means we must 
take down our safety barriers and dare to let 
our own visions expand. And perhaps one way this 
can come about is by listening to, understanding, 
and even coming to love one another. 


Kathryn Cannon Romney 
Boulder, Colorado 
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and went out the front door. The afternoon was 
beginning to get cooler. She walked slowly 
through the orchard, careful not to step on the 
decaying peaches lying in the lush grass. She 
walked laboriously, feeling ponderous and heavy, 
4 like a stupid animal. Halfway through the or- 
chard she caught a glimpse of the four younger 
children, James, Isabel, David and Lawrence com- 
ing down the path from the outhouse with their 
grandmother. They ran, screaming with laughter, 
and she stopped for a moment to watch Isabel, 
whose blonde head suddenly turned to molten gold 
as she bent to pick a morning=glory in the sun. 
She heard their high voices but not their words 
and, as they disappeared from view, she began to 
walk again. After a few minutes she came to the 
end of the lot. The orchard ended a few yards 
in front of an irrigation ditch. Beyond the 
ditch was a low stone wall. Some almond trees, 
planted that spring, were set out in a straight 
line along the side of the ditch. They were 
thin, straight little shafts, with a flourish of 
green shoots near the tops. They reminded her 
of her leggy, thirteen year old Ruth, and she 
smiled with amused tenderness. 

She sat down on a pile of rock that had been 
made into a rude bench. Her breath was coming 
H rapidly, and her face was flushed and mottled. 
She looked at the muddy stream, swollen and red 
with the rich soil brought down from the moun- 
tains with the summer rains. She must get bet- 
ter. Ben would be back soon, probably with com- 
pany for dinner. He would be browner, his beard 
looking slightly unkept, a little red round the 
edges. She could see his sinewy body now, dress- 
ed in dark blue overalls and dark blue shirt, 
still lithe and strong. Well, why shouldn't he 


The following story was discovered in the ef- 
fects of Maxine L. Stevens by her son, Peter. 
The story, which was written in 1930, was based 
upon the lives of her own grandparents who lived 
in Tocquerville, Utah, in the 1870's. Peter 
notes: "In going through the records of my fam- 
ily I came across this story and was moved when 
I realized that in order to write it, my mother-- 
of whom I remember little--had similarly gone 
through much of the same material some fifty 
years earlier. She had come to grips with our 
family's history as I an attempting to now, ex- 
cept that now she is included as an ancestor, as 
I will one day be." 


Sister Arnold was up at five o'clock. By six 
she and her oldest daughter Josephine had four 
copper kettles full of hot water and had started 
on the white clothes. The wash tubs and boards 
were set up on the back porch on wooden benches. 
On a nearby table was a kettle of yellow-brown 
homemade soap. Josephine called to her two 
younger sisters, who were getting the breakfast, 
"Myrtle, you and Hazel come start the washing. 
Mother will finish getting breakfast." 

Sister Arnold began to fry some potatoes in 
the pan that had held the bacon. A few steps 
away the younger children were washing themselves 
in the large tin basin which they refilled from 
a bucket that stood near. The larger ones brush- 
ed the hair of the smaller ones, as well as 
their own, with the big brown brush and comb 
which stood on the wash-stand. There was great 
squealing and shouting. Twice the basin had 
been overturned, and the floor around the wash- 
stand was flooded, Sister Arnold went back and 
forth from the stove to. the big kitchen table, 








i i fs be? He was only thirty-nine. She looked down 
ane Totatee cs Sacre hese see cee ac uch little rose-embroideried foot-stool, her superi- at her own body with a curious feeling of revul- 
it, one after another. or air, disturbed him. But when she could be sion. She was only thirty-nine, too. And she 

Sister Arnold felt almost well this morning. persuaded to go to church with them and sat, was old, quite old. Her face was etched with 
She sang a little tune, now humming it quietly, daintily erect, her hands folded tightly in her _, lines around her large eyes, across her forehead, 
now Singing the words with a kind of unconscious black silk gloves, he noted that everyone Stared and bes ide the commen of her moyth. Her body —____ 
rapture. It was wonderful to feel well! Her at her, and when he saw the sisters whisper be- ve are en and shave ess; her large breasts un- 
full, sweet voice carried out to the back porch hind their song books about "the elegant Gentile er the calico dress hung pendulously. At nine- 
where the girls were washing. Little Isabel, lady," he felt proud, and sat up straighter. ~ teen, at twenty-two, at thirty, she had borne ; 
five years old, her washed face shining glori- Her mother's coming had stirred Sister Arnold fer chk ore Seety, Celumenan tly evens pou o 
ously, flung her arms impulsively around her in a deeper manner than it had her husband. Sis- re acrengt : putea Her i eig ss ild s FA 
mother's leg as she stopped for a moment beside ter Arnold had long ago pushed into the further- ‘e See Peet aera rts Bye? oo Ce 
the table, and looking joyfully up into her est recesses of her mind all that related to the ik : ; Ee Ci ieee w . ny is v oan e~ 
face, sang in a treble with her mother, life of the spirited Jan Carter. Her mother Shenae . ae james : es a fos ‘ ic) i 

"Sweet bird, sweet bird, symbolized that old world of grace and manners, le did no ne sere whe ne je eee she was 

Oh tell me my lover is true, the world of satinwood coffee tables. Sister Seer mane ve ae not. naae on >» worn 

Sweet bird, sweet bird." Arnold realized sharply for the first time that out," she whispered to herself slowly. She saw 
Sister Arnold smiled down at her. her hands had become red and rough. She saw that the sun was getting near the high ridge of 

At eight o'clock the family came in to break- now that the house, which was very fine for that the hill directly in back of. the rock wall, so 
fast. Counting Grandma Carter, who came down- community, was merely a collection of bare, _ she got. to her feet and began to walk back 
stairs at that time, there were eleven at the stark rooms with white-washed walls overrun with through the orchard to the house. 
table. Brother Arnold had gone up on the Kolob children who did not behave “properly.” But she Shejwal bed si irOUg Net na ae Gnd Rote XOULOS ee 
mountain that morning to look over the sheep and also remembered, with her saving sense of humor, who were playing around the large back porch, 
would not be back until evening. His chair, the that that old world had been a very hard world noticing with relief that the washing had been 
only one with arms, stood empty at the head of for all its swish of silks and afternoon teas. hung out in four great flapping rows. She count- 
the table. Sister Arnold held young James, aged It had admitted no flexibility and had clung ed the shirts and then went into the house to 
two, in her lap and ate with great difficulty, grimly to the petty traditions under which she give directions for supper. EPS 
having to see that the youngster kept the mush had chafed. It was for that reason that Sister The four oldest girls were sitting around 
out of his hair. Grandma Carter sat next to Arnold did not become utterly depressed when her Mattie Lamb, a neighbor of their own age, who 
young Lawrence with David and Ben on the other mother commented upon the lack of courtesy and was showing them a new pattern for a crocheted 
side of her. She was dressed in her black silk refinement in the house. She was glad, though, nightgown yolk. § 
with lace at the neck and wrists, and a tiny that her mother had come. She, herself, had for- No, Myrtle, you must chain four times before 
lace cap on the top of her neat white hair. She gotten that at genteel dinner tables the talk is you put the hook in," Mattie said solicitously. 
was eighty-four years old, but she was perfectly not confined to a discussion of the problems of Oh, Mom Myrtle looked up, "look at this 
capable of managing the young boys, rapping cattle-breeding. pattern!" She held out a little square of cro= 
their knuckles with her knife handle when they ~ As Sister Arnold finished her breakfast, she cheted thread, soiled from much handling. "“Mat- 
forgot their manners. She had her own knife, suddenly felt very bbe sole: ae you take eee She eons it to her. It 

from the care of the baby?" she asked quietly. a 1 ce. : 

tons and spoon that she had brought from t! Myrtle looked up quickly. "Sure. Do you |, Sister Arnold picked it up and examined it. 

Grandma Carter had only been in the little feel bad again, Mom?" she asked anxiously as she It's pretty, Mattie. How is your mother? 
Mormon settlement two years. She came in 1870, came around to her mother and took the baby. Oh, Ma is feeling kind of poorly. Tod hot 
as soon as the railroad had been completed. It sicher Hang rose to her feet lous "You a ceereay days I guess," Mattie returned mat- 
had taken her three weeks to travel by bu girls will have to manage things the best you can. 2 . 
from northern Utah, where the rat irost anied to I must lie down for a while." Her last words Sister Arnold handed the pattern back to 
the tiny southern settlement of Tocquerville. trailed off faintly as she walked uncertainly Myrtle and said, "I think we better put the fancy- 
She had arrived one spring morning, shaken up over to the door. She went directly to her bed- work up for a while now. We've got to get supper 
considerably, very dusty and tired, but her_ room and fell heavily upon the bed, which had started. Myrtle, you and Hazel get three dozen 
black silk bonnet was set straight and the lace not yet been made. That horrible feeling of im- ars of corn, and pick enough beans for one mess~ 
at her throat was fresh and dainty. She had potence and nausea! She closed her eyes weakly. Ruth can help Josephine with the biscuits and 
only been persuaded to come to Utah after her Some time later Josephine came in and took off the pies. ‘ alate : : 
husband and son had died from scarlet fever. her shoes and covered her with a blue quilt. _ "Well, I guess I'11 be going," Mattie said, 
She had said she would never visit her daughter "Can I do anything, Mom?" she whispered. picking up her ball of thread, and sticking the 
Jan,.who had run away with a Mormon missionary Sister Arnold did not open her eyes. "Try crochet hook through it. "I've got to do the 
when she was only nineteen, but after two years and get the washing done before noon," she said milkin' tonight. ya ike 
she had become reconciled to living with these faintly. "Your father will probably come back _ The girls started a fire in the already hot 
"wild people." Grandma Carter still pretended this evening early--we want the house straight kitchen, and Sister Arnold lifted the trap-door 
to be shocked and disgusted by her surroundings, and a good supper ready." i on the back porch and went down the steps into 
but she was obviously interested in the life "Don't worry," the girl answered and kissed the cellar. It was very cool and dark and smell- 
around her and, when induced to tell some of the her gently on the white forehead, which was ed of damp earth and ripening:cheese. There 
experiences she had in coming to Tocquerville, slightly moist. The veins looked like penciled were three shelves of flat granite pans full of 
she did so with evident relish. Mrs. Carter's tracings under her fair transparent skin. Her milk, there was one row of round cheeses wrapped 
daughter had come by her love of adventure heavy black hair lay in a tangled mass around in cheese-cloth, and, covered with damp cloths, 
honestly. her face. Two large hairpins had slipped onto two great platters of butter, freshly churned 

Ben Arnold, Brother Arnold, as he was called the pillow. the day before. Sister Arnold turned to the oth- 
by his fellow church-members, had resented his That afternoon Myrtle brought her some soup. er side of the cellar and surveyed the shelves: 


mother-in-law at first. Her lace and silks, her About four o'clock she got up, tidied her hair, two boxes of honey, still in the comb, and above _ 
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lem, rows and rows of bottled fruit, each bot- 
le labeled neatly. She took a platter of but- 
ry, one bottle of apricot preserves, and one of 
jatermelon pickles and went back up the stairs. 

Grandma Carter brought the smaller children 
n from the porch, where they were joyfully en- 
angled in corn silk and corn shocks, and washed 
hem with gentle firmness. 

As she put on her blue cashmere dress, Sister 
irnold heard the wagon stop in front of the 
jouse. She gave a quick, appraising look in the 

ror as she left her room. "Blue sets me off," 
she said, aloud. As she opened the front door 

her husband and two other men came up the path. 

"How's everything, Mother," he said, patting 
ler awkwardly on the shoulder, and as awkwardly 

Sing her somewhere between her eye and cheek. 
fen Arnold was always shy about being demonstra- 
five with his wife. "These are the Townsend 

'S from down the Virgin River section. They 
ave some sheep up on the Kolob and when I came 

home they decided to come down with me and stay 
round in the valley for a spell." She acknowl- 
dged the introduction and invited them inside. 

“Well," her husband said, "I guess they would 
robably like a look around the place first." 

turned to the two men. "Guess you'd like to 
go down to the barn while I unhitch the horses, 
jouldn't you?" 

Twenty minutes later they were in the kitchen, 
taking turns at the washstand. The Townsend 
oys were visibly impressed with the luxuries of 
the Arnold home, the calendar from Salt Lake 
pity, the big black stove, and the mirror hang- 
ing over the washstand. By turns they rubbed 

leir red faces and beards with the towel, brush- 
ed and combed their hair, and went into the 
dining room, leaving the basin full of dirty 
Water. 

- The small children hung about Brother Arnold, 
inxious to sit on his lap. Josephine set all 

he chairs around the table, the seats facing 
Outward, and announced that supper was ready. 
err one accord, and not much confusion, they 

11 knelt at their chairs, the Townsend brothers 
ext to the host. Sister Arnold was so ill she 
iImost fainted as she knelt. The voice of her 

husband sounded in her ears: 

", . . Bless thy servant Brigham, and his 

lelve apostles, all the stakes and wards of 
Zion, that the Spirit may guide them aright... 
ess the missionaries out preaching the gospel 
far off lands that those who may hear may re- 
‘ive the truth and rejoice . . . the strangers 
jithin our gates..." 

The room was quiet except for his voice and 

he ticking of the great clock. At his conclud- 
"Amen," the deep, tired voice of his wife, the 
mid voices of the guests, and the high voices 
}f the children repeated the Amen and, with a 
jreat pushing back of chairs and scrambling 
bout, they all sat down to the supper. 

"Will you ask the blessing on the food?" Ben 
id turning to Isabel. She smiled her glorious 
file and repeated in happy singsong: 

"Father in Heaven, We ask thee to bless this 
0od and we thank thee for it in the name of 
esus, Amen.” 

Sister Arnold could hardly hold her head up, 


ut she knew that nothing was required of her ex- 


pt to see that there was plenty of food on the 
able. 

The next morning was Sunday. It was also the 
first Sunday in the month and therefore Fast Sun- 
ay.* Ben went down to the barn to do the few 
lores that were absolutely necessary. There 

Was no breakfast, no work performed of any kind. 

ten o'clock the girls were attired in their 

iff white dresses, their hair neatly braided 
else standing out frizzily after the night's 

Onfinement on curlers. At twenty minutes after 
» the family started down the side of the 

ad. All up and down the street other families, 

arger and smaller, were leaving their homes. 

The Saints were proud of the new, red-brick 
Wilding with its white entrance. It was the 

meeting hall, the theatre, the dance-hall 
ind general headquarters) 

As the church slowly filled, Bishop Johnson 
Ose from his seat and stood before them. Imme- 
Hiately a hush pervaded the room. _ 

"Will Sister Christensen kindly lead the con- 
jregation in hymn 293?" 

_ Sister Christensen came forward with a timid- 
pleased air; she used to play the organ in 

le East. After the first two notes, the entire 

Ingregation joined in with her. They sang well. 

hey prided themselves on their singing. Some 
their songs had been composed while they cross- 
the plains on their way to the valley of the 

eat Salt Lake and had been sung around smould- 

jring campfires within a circle of covered 
gons. 


Brother Richards--a tall, wiry man with hair, 
skin and eyebrows burnt to the same copper color-- 
was the teacher of the parents’ class. 

"Brothers and sisters," he began earnestly, 
after the congregation had separated into its 
classes, "I thought we would keep on with what 
we were talking about last time--plural mar- 
riages." He stood hesitantly, first on one foot, 
then on the other. "We all know that President 
Young was. uneasy himself about marrryina more 
than one wife. Personally he was satisfied with 
one. But after the Prophet had talked it over 
with him, he saw it different. We have been 
told by Divine Revelation to take these added 
responsibilities to ourselves, and it is to our 
advantage to lay up on earth those things which 
will be for our good in the afterlife. All the 
men should be anxious to add to the kingdoms 
which tney will inherit. 

Sister Arnold looked for an instant at her 
husband, who was sitting impassively by her side. 
His face was expressionless. 

"I would like to know what the rest of you 
think about this commandment," continued Brother 
Richards. Immediately Brother Miller, puffing 
out his chest like a pigeon, rose and said, "All 
the brethren here know how I feel about this as 
I have three wives settin' right here with me. 
We all feel that we are doing the work of the 
Lord. Multiply and replenish the earth He says. 
And besides, Brother Brigham doesn't ask any man 
to do anything he doesn't do himself." He looked 
around proudly as he sat down beside his wives. 

Sister Arnold listened closely to the discus- 
sion, more closely than she usually did. She 
had been feeling desperately tired but now she 
suddenly became alert. 

At twelve o'clock, Sunday School was over and 
the younger children went home. The adults stay- 
ed for testimony meeting. They would fast un- 
til dusk. 

During the testimony meeting Sister Arnold 
listened attentively to everyone who spoke. To- 
ward the end of the meeting, a mild-mannered wom- 
an of thirty stood up in the back of the room 
and said with emotion: 

"My dear brothers and sisters, I have never 
missed an opportunity of bearing my testimony to 
the truth of the gospel. This is the only true 
church and I know it as well as I know that I am 
standing here. When I was fifteen I was convert- 
ed to the church and for that reason my parents 
made my life so miserable that I ran away secret- 
ly and joined the group that was leaving for 
Utah. I had only the clothes on my back." She 
paused for a moment, and then went on. "We suf- 
fered terribly to get here. I have never heard 
from my family--they may all be dead. But no 
matter what it has cost, it has been more than 
worth it. I know that I did the right thing to 
come here, and in the fifteen years that have 
passed I have been happy in that knowledge. I 
Pray to God to bless us all, that we may be 
strengthened in that knowledge of the truth, 
that we may preach it to every kindred, nation, 
and people and that they may be blessed as we 
are. I ask this in the name of Jesus, Amen." 

"Amen," repeated the congregation as one 
voice. 

As she sat down a man and a woman stood up 
and began speaking at the same time. The woman 
hurriedly sat down again. Brother Chipman con- 
tinued 


“I wouldn't feel right if I left this here 
meetin' without thankin' God for all the bless- 
in's I've received since I've been a member of 
this church. I was an orphan, a wild boy of 
eighteen when I joined. I smoked and drank and 
cussed and done a lot of other things I wouldn't 
like to say right here in church. Now I'm thir- 
ty-one years old. I've got four wives, a fine 
ten-acre lot that Brother Brigham gave me, with 
a nice head of cattle and sixteen children. I 
can remember when we laid this town out, jes' 
bare rocks and sagebrush it was then an’ now 
look at it. We got trees and fields, and all of 


us enough to eat and wear. I sure think it 
ought to be a testimony to all of us to see how 
we've been blessed. I jes' hope that I kin be 
worthy of the blessings that're in store for the 
faitnful. I don't smoke or drink, and try not 

to cuss. It's hard fer a man to change all his 
ways but I sure tried and I've been blessed 
accordin'. I pray that the good Lord will remem- 
ber us all in our need and help us to keep his 
commandments. I ask this prayer in the name of 
Jesus, Amen." 

"Amen," repeated the audience. 

At two-thirty the meeting closed. Sister 
Arnold went home without joining in the chatter 
that took place after church. She felt happier, 
more at-peace than she had for some time. Curi- 
ous, she thought, that she had never thought of 
that particular solution to her problem. She 
went directly to her room and took out her own 
small Bible. With her back to the window she 
sat in her rocker, turning the pages slowly. 

She did not read it. Maybe, she mused, maybe it 
was all true. It could be possible that they 
were divinely commanded. Maybe God wanted them 
to have more wives than one. Sister Arnold al- 
ways felt deeply reverent about the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, about God, but she felt more rev- 
erently about them all if she were thinking about 
them in a general way. As soon as she tried to 
pin her feeling down to believing in a God who 
could come down from heaven in a trailing white 
robe, or in a prophet who was told by God that 
particular members of the Church were doing evil 
and must repent, she felt doubtful and somewhat 
wickedly amused. She had never known exactly 
what she thought about the Church. Ben had con- 
verted her; and Ben had been young and vibrant 
and extremely earnest. When he had told her 

with his dark eyes glowing of the land in the 
West that had been set aside for them by the 
Lord, truly the “promised land," she thrilled to 
the adventure of it, to the adventure of him. 

Life had always been a challenge to her. 
was like a swimmer to whom the deeper waters 
were an adventure, an invitation to struggle 
that could not be resisted. She had enjoyed the 
great game, but realized now that she was being 
engulfed in the deep waters. Life had presented 
her with the taste for vigorous action only as a 
Means to getting her to use up her strength that 
she might more easily be conquered. 

But perhaps if the strain of living were re- 
laxed just a little, perhaps if she could have 
two or three years of life to herself. . . . Her 
body was so tired. It seemed to her that in the 
last ten years loving--but clutching and greedy-- 
hands had pulled and strained at her body with 
fierce savageness. She had given herself to Ben, 
she had borne and nursed her babies. She had 
given herself gladly until--until now there seem- 
ed no more to give. 

Probably her experience was only part of the 
great scheme of things which must work itself 
out. They were a new people in a new country; 
they were planting trees, breeding cattle, re- 
claiming the desert; they were engaged in making 
life where life had not been. Yes, but she had 
oe enough. She couldn't go on. She wanted to 
rest. 

The dusk crept slowly into the room. The 
bureau and the lower part of the bed softened in 
outline. The fragrance of the lilacs came in 
with the slight breeze that ruffled the curtain 


| 


She 


behind her back. 

ed over to the bureau, lit the coal-oil lamp that 
stood beside the pincushion and walked out of the 
room, holding the lamp high. 

The next morning she got up at five with Ben 
and went about her work as well as she could. 
That evening, after the younger children were in 
bed and she and Ben were sitting alone on the 
porch, she said quietly, 

"Ben, I think we have done wrong in not going 
into plural marriage. I think with the fine way 
we've been getting along you should get another 
wife. We've really been selfish and put 
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ourselves before the work of the Lord." 

Ben sat curiously still. “But Mother . . 
you used to say . . . what made you change your 
mind?" 

"Oh, I've been thinking about it for some 
time," she said steadily. She looked at him in- 
tently, but it was too dark to see his face. 

"Well, there's no hurry," he answered after 
a pause. “We'll think about it." 

Sister Arnold could not suppress a feeling of 
surprise. She thought he would have argued about 
it. For several days nothing more was said, but 
she_knew that he was "thinking about it." 

The next Friday the Saints were having a par- 
ty. A fiddler from Cedar City was going to play 
for the dancing, which would begin with prayer 
at four o'clock. There was great excitement as 
to whether they should or should not allow the 
young folks to dance the polka, since Brother 
Brigham had declared himself against it a few 
years before. With the momentous question still 

- undecided, the dance began. Sister Arnold went 
to the church at eight when they served the re- 
freshments. The building was attractively deco- 
rated with evergreens, the church benches pushed 
back against the wall. She sat down among the 
older women, beside Sister Parry who was also 
pregnant. She looked at the group very casually. 
Suddenly she saw Ben. He was offering a piece 
of pie to the young Dunster girl, one of the 
prettiest girls in the town. She looked away 
quickly and began to talk to Sister Parry. As 
the music started, Ben noticed she had come in. 
He came over quickly, leaving the Dunster girl 
with a meaningful smile, and asked her to dance. 

"I really don't feel like it, Ben. I get so 
out of breath," she said apologetically. He sat 
down beside her and they watched the dancers form 
for the Virginia Reel. They did not speak. 

Sister Arnold left at ten o'clock. The party 
would last until five in the morning, the older 
people leaving gradually until only the young 
ones remained to greet the dawn. She was vaguely 

_ aware that Ben did not wake her when he came to 
bed. 

The next evening she asked him what he had de- 
cided about "marrying again." He looked a little 
startled. Then noisily dragging his chair over 
by hers, he said slowly, 

"Mother, if you will feel all right about it, 
I think I ought to do it. It's just like you 
say, we're doing well." He paused. 

She suddenly felt very old. "Have you decided 
WhOe. ei 

“Well, not exactly." he said painfully. 
"There are a lot of pretty girls in Tocquer- 
ville," she said, "Nice ones too. The Jensen 
girls and Polly Hanson for instance." 

"T haven't decided," he said stiffly. 

For some time they sat on in silence. The 


= 

"Congratulations! Isn't it wonderful to be 
baptized into the Church? Now I can call you 
Sister Allen." : 


"Sister Allen, who's that?” 
"She's the woman who was baptized two months 


"Oh, yes, the one who wears her skirts so 
short. 1 remember now," 


ago 


"Sister Allen, I know you'll love your new 
calling as Primary librarian." 

"But I'm afraid I don't know anything about 
the library. Where is it, anyway?" 

"Oh, you'll find out. It'll all be clear 
after you work at it a few weeks.” 


"I still feel like I don't know what I'm 
doing. 
this filing system? 
pods?" 


Isn't there someone who can explain 
And where are the tri- 


COT. 


crickets and frogs had begun their evening sym- 


phony. They sounded peculiarly sinister to Sis- 
ter Arnold this evening. 

"It looks as if we were going to get two crops 
of peaches on the upper lot this year," he said 
finally. She did not answer. "It's been a fine 
year, best one we've ever had for stock, too. 
These short winters beat those blizzardy eastern 
ones we used to have when we were kids," he con- 


tinued. » = ay AG 
Sister Arnold smiled involuntarily in the 
darkness. "I think," she said, slowly getting 


to her feet, "I think I'l] see if the children 
are all right." 

One month later Ben brought his new bride 
home. The Dunster girl was eighteen, blonde 
and strong. She was very beautiful. All day 
she and Ben, with, much giggling and chattering, 
brought in furniture and hung pictures in the 
two upstairs rooms of the house that she was 
going to have for her own private domain. Sis- 
ter Arnold looked in once and said, "It's going 








to look pretty." She walked away quickly. They 
were hanging a pair of curtains and did not see 
her; they did not even know that she was standing 
in the doorway. 

Annabelle, that was her first name, helped eet 
the supper that night. She knew how to cook, she 





was quick, and she did not spill things. The 
children liked her. 

After supper they all sat on the porch. Grand- 
ma Carter did not come out to sit with them. She 
had stayed in her room all day. As the children — 
went to bed, Sister Arnold also got up. "I'm 
going to bed now, too," she said quickly. She 


walked through the house and out the back door. 
With her eyes blinded by scalding tears, she ran 
into the-orchard. She had done it herself! He 
never would have done it unless she had talked 
him into it! She had wanted to be left alone, 
to be free from his persistence, from childbear- 
ing. She stumbled up toward the brick wall, 
found the stone bench, and sat down heavily. 

Her great body was wracked with sobs. Gradually 
she regained her composure. Well, it was done. 
It was probably for the best, only . . . she 
hadn't realized it would be so hard. She would 
have a little peace now. The girls were old 
enough to manage the house alone with a little 
guidance. In the fall she would be delivered of 
this child. After that--no more, please, dear 
God, no more. In the eyes of the church she had 
done the right thing. Her motives had been some- 
what mixed; she hadn't done it out of whole- 
hearted zeal for the Lord, she thought with a 
half-smile. She turned back to look at the 
house. She could see only the chimney. Ben 
would be in the bridal chamber. Well, it was 
all right. Suddenly she heard women's voices 
singing. She remembered with a start that this 
was the night for the Relief Society to meet. 

In the domestic excitement she had forgotten all 
about it. They were meeting at Sister Parry's, 
two houses down the street. «She listened) sit= 
ting motionless, as the clear voices sang a song 
she had first heard one evening around a camp- 
fire. She and Ben were both young then. 


Come, come ye Saints, no toil nor labor fear, 
But witn joy wend your way. 

Though hard to you, this journey may appear 
Grace will be as your day. 

It is better far for us to strive 

Our useless cares from us to drive. 

Do this and joy your hearts will swell. 

All is well. All ts well. 


Maxine L. Stevens 


*During this time-period fast days were held on 
the first Thursday of every month, not the first 
Sunday. 


The Destruction of a Convert 3 


"Bishop, I'm sorry, but I just don't feel 
that being librarian is the place for me.” 


"How about Sister Allen for the position of 
Beehive advisor? Should we consider submitting 
her name?" 

"Well, I don't know. Did you know she quit 
her last position? And I've heard. . ." 


"Who is Sister Allen?" 

"I'm not sure, but I think she's the one 
sitting on the back row." 

"Have you met her yet?" 

"No, but you know how I am--just too bash- 
ful to go up to strangers." 


“How about getting together for lunch some 
day this week?" 
"Sounds great." 


"I thought it would be a good idea to invite 
a few of the new people--like Sister Allen." 

"Well, it's been so long since we've been 
together, let's just stick with the regular 
group." ; 


"Our statistics sure fall off when the mis- 
sionaries baptize people before they're ready." 


"Bishop, I appreciate your visit, but it's 
really hard to change at my age and, well, I 
don't seem to belong. I just don't know any- 
more..." 


"Who was Sister Allen, anyway?" 


Mollie H. Sorenson 
Napa, California 
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DUMBSHOW 


‘Words 
pinned on thoughts like 
linens 
dripping 

from 
a clothesline. 
Windwagged, wavering; 
hitening in the sun. 





jstrung out 
jin palest pallor, pigments fading fast. 
Parted by 
a dragonfly, blue-veined, 
invisible wings brushing 
stillness aside. 


The pregnancy of hesitation 
envelops (even the hovering bug) 


Whose winags..whisper in 
4/4 time. 


But thoughts, rethought, retreat. 
he words (unpinned) are 
Olded mutely 
Stacked soundlessly 
laced into 
cedarsided drawer and 
ocked. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dreaming 


SOME GREY PIGEON 


some grey pigeon is flying 
flying to God 
hands catch and clutch her tight 


those keepers 
earth-bound flesh 
hyphen her flight 


between escapes 
she dreams she is a seagull 
unbearably white 


Kathleen Thomas 
Malden, Mass. 


DREAMING 


I fed again my babe 

Gave breast warm and full 
To small needing mouth 
Spray of white pulse 

The pleasured pain of it 


Waking, 


To cradle emptiness 

To lie dreamless in a drift of Morning light 
Cold sheet resting slack 

On now vestigial breasts 

On hollow cave of childless womb 


Helen B. Cannon 
Logan, Utah 


FENCING 


What is it in you in me 

that turns me brittle? 

Meeting over the fence 

hellos are a clash of armor; 
nervous-eyed, we watch for chinks. 


You in your frosted hair 
thrust coyly; 

sullen, I 

parry with pretense. 


Why do we come? 

To prove we are sisters?--Sarai and Hagar. 
What do I bring 

that makes me leave you 

hard? 


Rebecca Jean Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


TO GOD UNSEEN 


You are real. 
i feel You breathing 
between stars 
Your exhalations * 
pivot the galaxy 

around Your axis arm 


i hear You humming from the Sun 

Your voice the buzz of light 
and heat 

it penetrates the stratosphere 


j see the traces everywhere 
distinct touches 
where You slipped just past sight 


before my need 
could turn my head 


and find You flesh 


Kathleen Thomas 
Malden, Mass. 
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Frontier Loneliness 


James L. Thane, Jr., ed., A Governor's Wife on 
the Mining Frontier: The Letters of Mary Edger- 
ton from Montana, 1863-1865, University of Utah 
Press, 1976, $8.50. 


In June of 1863, the United States plunged 
into a third year of civil war, and the Terri- 
tory of Deseret was turned down a third time in 
its request for statehood. That same year, a 
tiny woman named Mary Edgerton left her home in 
Ohio to accompany her husband to the Idaho terri- 
tory, where he was to be the first governor. A 
Governor's Wife on the Mining Frontier is a col- 
lection of letters Mary wrote to her family dur- 
ing the two years she lived in the mining town 
of Bannock, Montana. 

Mary wrote of a series of events that seems 
almost too incredible to be true (Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle used a plot very likely inspired by 
these events in his Sherlock Holmes mystery 
Valley of Fear). The leader of a gang of crimi- 
nals, Henry Plummer, got himself elected sher- 
iff of both Bannock and neighboring Virginia 
City. He led a double life for several years, 
engineering as many as 102 murders and robberies, 
while posing as a law-abiding citizen and sher- 
iff. The Edgerton family actually had Thanks- 
giving dinner at his home in 1863. When citi- 
zens finally rose up against- the outlaws and 
formed vigilante groups,.Governor and Chief 
Justice Sidney Edgerton lent them a howitzer 
and watched the results from a hill. Twenty- 
two men were executed, including Sheriff 
Plummer. 

Besides the references to the law and order 
problems, Mary Edgerton's letters are filled 
with the mundane aspects of making a home in a 
mining community. Her only references to Salt 
Lake and the Mormons are to the high price of 
goods brought by mule team from there ($1.25 a 
pound for butter, $1.50 a dozen for eggs, $1.00 
a pound for flour). She records ingenious ways 
of preserving food, and asks her family in Ohio 
to send her seeds and tubs of lard and butter. 

Her letters are chatty and bright, even 
though her husband occasionally disappeared to 
neighboring towns, or even to Washington, for 
months on end. She described the difficulties 
of moving from family and friends to a strange 
town whose citizens appeared rowdy and shocking 
to the prim Mary. 

_Some interesting omissions in Mary's letters 
make speculation the most fun aspect of this 
book. She was pregnant through a long winter 
during which her husband was in Washington and 


Crises in Identity 


Douglas H. Thayer, Under the Cottonwoods, 
Frankson Books, Provo, Utah, $6.00 hard- 
back, $4.00 paperback. 


In an era focused on the awakening of the ~ 
female identity, it is interesting to see how 
Douglas H. Thayer's collection of short stories, 
Under the Cottonwoods, deals with the counter- 
part--awakening male identity, interestingly 
seen from the lormon male perspective. The 
characters Thayer deals with are young soldiers, 
successful professionals, young priests, and 
returned missionaries. The conflicts he ex- 
pertly portrays appear to be uniquely Mormon 
and male, and in this light provide insight in- 
to a realm women have often ignored in their 
probing of conflicts uniquely female. This 
insight alone makes these stories worth reading. 

To classify these stories as merely descrip- 
tions of the Mormon male, however, overlooks 
their more universal insights. In "Indian 
Hills" a university professor confronts the 
death of a childhood friend. His reminiscences 
and recognition of man's mortality juxtaposed 
with the inanity of his dialogue with others 
catches precisely the experience of death. The 
story evokes death both as if affects those in 
whom it awakens a sense of mortality, and those 
in whom it merely quickens a sense of fear and 
rejection. This contrast between the routine 
of life and sensations of those confronting 
death is also present in "The Clinic," which 


delivered her baby a month before his return, 
but there is no mention of her pregnancy in any 
of her letters home. Whether it is out of a de- 
sire not to worry her family, or a feeling that 
such a topic is unsuited to a letter, we will 
never know. After the baby was born--and named 
Idaho--Mary's letters are full of glowing refer- 
ences to the child. 

Another topic which Mary apparently felt un- 
suitable for a letter is that of chamber pots. 
In a charming passage in which Mary is listing 
to her sister the items she would like to have 
sent, she says, “Wow this next that I write don't 
read out-loud to anyone. (If you should send 
any crockery, don't forget chamber furniture. 
All that we have is one tin wash dish and a tin 
chamber to match that we bought in Omaha. We 
can't get them here.") 


portrays the numbness of a Vietnam veteran who 
has killed many and seen many killed, including 
a close companion. His preoccupation with 
these deaths prevents him from rising beyond 
sensations to emotional response. 

The hunting stories, "Opening Day" and "The 
Rabbit Hunt," continue this analysis of the 
meaning of life and death. In "Upening Day," 
the returned missionary's heightened sense of 
the beauty of life confronts the ecstasy of the 
kill in a deer hunt. In “The Rabbit Hunt," 
youth's indifference to death is probed as 
teenage boys become intoxicated with shooting 
rabbits and, in their careless excitement, shoot 
their leader. Both stories show the conflict 
between the thrill of violence and the sanctity 
of life. 

The title story, "Under the Cottonwoods," 
deals with a different kind of response to life 
as a successful dentist mourns his lost youth, 
passed through too quickly with too little joy. 
This story brought the greatest flash of insight 
into the pressures and sacrifices society foists 
upon today's: males.. The portrayal of the con- 
stant push to excel, succeed, progress, makes 
one realize that these are the pressures women 
are imposing upon themselves today. Douglas 
Thayer's stories can prepare us for the sacri- 
fices and conflicts necessary to excel, but, 5 
even more important, those necessary to grow. 


Heather S. Cannon 
Arlington, Mass. 





There were few women in Bannock, and very few 
that Mary felt comfortable associating with, so 
she did very little socializing, and spent much 
of her free time writing letters to her family, 
even though they took from three weeks to sev~ 
eral months to arrive and cost a dollar to send 
and a dollar to receive. She often apologized 
that she had nothing new to share with them, and 
begged them continuously to write to her. One 
senses the loneliness, the frustration in having 
no school to send her children to, no regular 
church to attend, and no friends to confide in. 

A Governor's Wife on the Mining Frontier isn't 
a book that offers great insights, but it does 
offer a glimpse of the gold-rush in Idaho, and 
of one prim Ohio housewife's two years in the 
wildest part of the West. 


Ann Darger Hatch 
New York, New York 





Sisters Speak 


Recently we asked readers to communicate to 
us their feelings on tne profiles of "great Mor- 
mon women" that we frequently feature in Expo- 
nent Il. Some understood us to mean only pro- 
files of historical women, and many of these 
felt that they had had enough of past women 
and would prefer concentrating on current role 
models. For example, Betn Black-usplin of 
Burlington, Mass., writes: 

“Reading about the courageous and intelligent 
women of the last century is interesting, but I 
want to read about their modern day counterparts. 
Yes, &xponent should continue to profile women, 
but let the profiles focus on women living today, 
dealing with the conflicts of life in the 1970's. 
If contemporary profiles of outstanding women 
could present their actual conflicts, choices, 
and actions, perhaps alternate models of success 
can be demonstrated." 

Some have suggested that perhaps we eulo- 
gize past heroines because of an ambivalence 
or a confusion we feel for present ones. 
Jerrilyn Black of Provo, Utah, nas this to 
say: 

"I am getting almost fed up with the celebra- 
tion of Mormon women of the past. It seems that 
everyone is doing it--newspapers, church maga- 
zines. It's as if they say, 'Be glad for the 
women greats of yesteryear and stop pushing this 
year. 

"Interestingly enough my Grandma Clark (1850- 
1928) would probably be one woman who fought 
hard for her own self and her own rights. How- 
ever, the message I've grown up with is Mother 
and Dad's definition of her as hard-headed, un- ‘ 
compromising and unpleasant. She tried by vari- 
ous means to beat the system, and her daughters! 
My aunts also used their brains to move some- 
what independently but begat such hostility 
that there was never a sympathetic, empathetic 
recounting of their efforts! 

“It remains a mystery to me that the women 
who are featured from the past aren't surrounded. 





by a judgmental negation, such as the aura which 
encompassed my Grandma Clark. Perhaps they were 
regarded in the same light as Grandma Clark in 
their own time. Maybe they are having a far bet- 
ter time of it now than they did then, public- 
opinion-wise.” 

On the otner hand, Warilyn Price Larson's 
letter, which arrived from Salt Lake City, 
is representative of tne letters we have re- 
ceived from women wno enjoy Learning about 
their sisters of the past: 

"When I first started reading about the lives 
of noteworthy women, a critical absence became 
apparent. There was no easily available litera- 
ture on Mormon women. 

"Feeling that in a Church which stresses per- 
sonal development and excellence there had to 
be outstanding women, I started to look harder 
at the literature. From mentally reviewina 
my Church lessons and personal reading, I could 
recall only five names: Emma and Lucy Smith 
(mentioned in lessons in conjunction to Joseph 
Smith); Eliza R. Snow (because of her hymns ) ; 
Emily S. Richards (I had read the plaque about 
her life in my residence hall, which was named 
for her, at BYU); and Belle Spafford. There M 
was, twenty-four years old and a life-long mem- 
ber of the Church, and I could recall the pathe- 
tic total of only five outstanding women. 

"It could be concluded that Mormon women 
hadn't accomplished much. After all, as a 
reasonably intelligent person and diligent 
Church attender, I should have learned of some- 
thing that women had contributed. Apparently, 
the exploits of the sisters are not publicly 
recorded, but privately written down in jour- - 
nals or verbally passed down by sisters who 
knew of then. Only in this past year have I 
started to learn the feminine history of this 
Churchz: #xponent II does a valuable work -in 
recording the defeats and accomplishments of 
our Mormon. sisters, past.and present. This 
knowledge helps us develop a sense of_ pride 
jn being Mormon women. The articles provide 


. ity service. 


examples of what women have done and can do. 
We will never acquire that pride and those 
needed examples if we only know of the ac- 
complishments of the brethren. 


Therefore, I ask you people at “Laponent 


II to continue to share with us the lives of 
our Mormon sisters. 
grow up knowing that women have made major 
contributions to the Church and the world, 


I want my children to 


too. 

Other women read our question to mean the pro- 
files of achieving women in the present. Diane 
L. bottger of Rochester, New York, writes: 

"Let me take this opportunity to use you as 
my sounding board. I've just finished reading 
another reference to LDS Super Women. Typically, 
I measure myself to and learn from these dear 
sisters, past and present. However, some agita- 
tion stems’ from rarely, if ever, reading about 
the outcome of tne offspring of Super Women. My 
interpretation of the Church's view of a success- 
ful woman is primarily in terms of how well she 
‘mothered.' Before I conclude a woman is worthy 
of my strong admiration, I would need to know 
the answers to the following questions: How much 
time alone did she spend with each child? Also, 
when a child had problems, did she drop her many 
activities and pour a maximum amount of time, 
energy and other resources upon that child? Did 
she raise her children, or did they mostly raise 
each other? Finally, was a high priority placed 
on finding/making opportunities for each of her 
children to develop spiritually, emotionally, 
intellectually as well as physically?. I believe 
strongly in extensive formal education for. fe- 
males; careers, development of hobbies and tal- 
ents, and liberal amounts of Church and commun- 
Those few women who manage to bal- 
ance all that and rear a successful family are - 
those I sincerely admire. Still, I can't help» 
wonder about women we will never read of but are 
nonetheless ‘Super Woman' because they nurtur-~ 
ed righteous offspring who became righteous 3 
adults and who measured well to their potential." 
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Sisters Speak cont. 


Marnie Leavitt, of San Jose, California, 
rovides us with the following insight: 
"How was the lesson?" 

"Absolutely depressing," idarcia said. 
gave it." 

Linda is our neatly coifed, tidily dressed, 
delicately pregnant (i.e., no varicose veins 
or swollen ankles, face, or breasts) spiritual 
living teacher. Last month she smiled all the 
way through her lesson on adversity. 

Warcia elaborated: "She did her usual won- 
derful job--visual aids and all. Made me real- 
ize I've been in a rut for thirty-five years. 
I'll never even come close to doing all those 
‘things she told us! I'm going to go stick my 
“head under the faucet and hope I drown." 

I laughed. Before I got to know her, 
Marcia herself had seemed perfect--and unap- 
proachable--to me. But now that I knew she 
yelled at her kids, looked awful without make- 
‘up, didn't always like her husband, and had 
lots of other little problems, I felt I could 
‘relate. She was average. Like me. 

It isn't that I delight in the misery of 
others. Or even tnat I feel in competition 
with other women: It's just hard to continue 
"a conversation that begins: 


“Linda 


(me): "I don't think I can face that 
messy kitchen." 
(she): "Oh, really--I haven't had any prob- 


lems keeping my house clean since I 
read this marvelous book on organi- 
zation. I'd be glad to lend it to 
VOU ene tees 
Once upon a time a woman whom I really ad- 
mire was telling me about some of the struggles 
' she'd had raising her seven kids. “I wish I'd 
known all this earlier," I said. "I've been 
intimidated by you for so long." 
“Keep in mind," she said, "that I'm twenty- 
_ two years older than you, and if I haven't 
"learned something in those twenty-two years, I 
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Inflation has finally caught up with us. 


1 November 1977, the new annual subscription 


prices of Hxponent II will be $3.50 USA, $6.00 
Canada, and $6.00 Air Overseas. 
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would have reason to feel ashamed of myself." 

"But you have to realize," I told her, “that 
all I can see is the 'finished product.'" 

I find it more uplifting to hear about the 
perfecting process than about the Model Mormon 
Woman result. 

Connte Cannon, who now lives in the Denver 
area, was the editor of the "Profiles" section 
of Exponent II for two years. During that time 
she heard a good deal of feedback on this sub- 
jeet, some of which she has summarized in a re- 
eent letter to Exponent II. She writes: 

"After talking with many Exponent IT readers, 
the typical reactions to the ‘Profiles' seems to 
be as follows: 

"The first is one of frustration, or in the 
extreme cases, depression. The person asks her- 
self, ‘Why haven't I done something like that? 
Why doesn't my life lend itself to such oppor- 
tunities? How can I possibly get on top of even 
the minimum demands on me and get on to some con- 
crete achievements? What is wrong with me? Why 
am I such a dud?' 

“However, before the depression reaches the 
razor-blade-contemplating stage, most sisters 
turn from such feelings of inadequacy and set 
about justifying their own lifestyles and life- 
choices. They wonder if--or perhaps even hope-- 
the sisters in those profiles have mildew in 
the corners of their refrigerators, a poor 
visiting teaching record, a little time-consuming 
Church calling, or runny-nosed children parked 
often at the babysitters. They know anyone who 
is reproducing to capacity, being 'super-mother,' 
magnifying her Church callings, reading the scrip- 
tures and Ensign, attending all her meetings, 
holding Family Home Evening, going to the Temple, 
keeping journals, doing genealogy, attending 
PTA, voting, and keeping a tidy house and herself 
well-groomed and physically fit couldn't possibly 
have time for any other activities. Some note 
that “zponent II is only following a precedent 
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set by Church publications in featuring out- 
standing women. Another prevalent feeling, 
with much truth to it, is that most people can 
be made to sound like hyper-achievers if aZZ 
their activities were to be put into print. 

"It seems that these profiles have the effect 
of taking most people's feathers and throwing 
them into the air and, before they have all set- 
tled complacently back to the ground, the next 
issue of Exponent II arrives. 

"However, by far the majority of readers, even 
if they experience the above feelings of frustra- 
tion, also feel a sense of motivation and excite- 
ment. They are inspired by the idea that they 
might have a unique contribution to make. It be- 
gan to dawn on many that if the desire is great 
enough, one can organize her time to minimize the 
Mundane and maximize that which fulfills. If 
done with the proper balance, this could enhance 
her abilities to succeed at home, help build the 
Kingdom, and better the community. 

"It seems #aponent II does a fine service by 
throwing feathers into the air. Many imagina- 
tions have been stirred as the readers get a 
glimpse of the potential of Mormon women, and 
more importantly, of themselves as individuals." 


ine question tnat the New York group has 
selected for tieir issue seems appropriate for - 
a group of mostly "displaced Mormons" away from the 
bosom of tne Salt Lake Valley. They wonder: “What 
effect did moving away from home or not moving 
away from home have on your life and testimony? 
Did moving force you to reevaluate your thoughts 
about lifestyle and religion? Did staying where 
you grew up give you an anchor to hold on to, 
or did it mire you down in habits of living and 
thinking?" 

Tne deadline for tne Sisters Speak colwm 
ts darci lL. Please make your responses no 
longer than one page. 
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